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EDITORIAL 


Chopin 
AST autumn Lord Haw-Haw announced that 
Beethoven’s music was being banned in this 


country. The other day the B.B.C. related in 
the news-bulletin that the Germans had prohibited the 
playing of Chopin in Poland, and the next day this was 
contradicted with a good deal of unction by Lord 
Haw-Haw. On the evidence, I fancy that the B.B.C. 
like Lord Haw-Haw earlier had had its leg—or should 
I say ear ?—pulled. It is true that at the beginning of 
the last war a number of nitwits in this country thought 
it savoured of patriotism to plead for the prohibition of 
all German music so long as we were fighting Germany, 
but fortunately the body of public opinion was sound and 
these buffoons were crushed. I have noticed in one or 
two obscure provincial rags a revival of this imbecility 
in the correspondence columns during this war, but the 
banning of German music has never been mooted by 
any newspaper of repute, and we have no reason to fear 
that it ever will be. Surely there is enough genuine 
stupidity loose in the world at present without ourselves 
or the Germans inventing stupidities. 

What concerns us more particularly in THE GRAMo- 
PHONE in this matter of Chopin is that several of the 
splendid albums we have of his works have not been 
taken up by the public as eagerly as they deserve. In 
the days when all we had of recorded Chopin were an 
odd Nocturne, Prelude, Etude and Mazurka or two, 
none of which on the records of those days sounded 
as much like a piano as somebody tapping his teeth with 
a pencil, frenzied correspondents used to write daily 
demanding why the recording companies did not give 
us more Chopin. Now when we have the works of 
Chopin practically complete, exquisitely played and 
perfectly recorded, I learn that the response has been 
disappointing. 

Chopin has suffered from the playing to death of one 
or two of his compositions to the exclusion of the rest of 


his work. People tire of something like the Nocturne 
in E flat major and suppose that they are tired of Chopin 
as a composer. The E flat major Nocturne has been 
recorded by nearly a dozen pianists and again by a 
dozen violinists, not to mention about a dozen violon- 
cellists. On top of that it has been recorded by the 
guitar and the saxophone and the Squire Celeste Octet, 
and finally there is a vocal arrangement. How many of 
those people who are under the impression that they 
have outlived Chopin could recognise of the other 
nineteen nocturnes more than perhaps the Fifth in F 
sharp major, the Eighth in D flat major and perhaps the 
Seventh in C sharp minor ? For a long time the only 
complete collection we had (excluding the posthumous 
Twentieth in C sharp minor) was that recorded by 
Leopold Godowski in two Columbia albums with a 
spoken introduction by Ernest Newman. I am always 
forgetting to warn people about this spoken introduction 
and it is amusing to see the alarm on some people’s faces 
when I have asked them to put on Chopin’s nocturnes 
and without looking to see which nocturne it is they 
start with Ernest Newman. Incidentally the remarks he 
has to make are very much to the point, but I don’t 
think it was a successful experiment and his words 
would have been better printed. 


Three years ago H.M.V. published two albums of the 
Nocturnes played by Rubinstein (again without the 
Twentieth) and it is of these two albums I desire to 
remind readers. Those who find this music over- 
sentimental and sickly are either themselves over-senti- 
mental and sickly, or lacking inthe particular kind of 
aesthetic outlook which enables one to enjoy all the 
poetry of John Keats. In the excellent leaflet which 
accompanies the Rubinstein album the writer, whom I 
think I recognise in spite of the absence of revealing 
initials, quotes Cecil Gray as calling Chopin the Rudolph 
Valentino of music. A comparison like that is merely a 
piece of dull facetiousness which does not become brighter 











when one reads that Cecil Gray considers that Chopin’s 
music, like the film star, personifies ideal love, of love as 
women would have it—‘‘ chaste yet passionate, ardent yet 
tender, innocent yet understanding, hermaphroditic, 
sexless almost.’ This kind of nonsense gets written 
when musical critics desert scores and elope with 
dictionaries. Why poor Chopin weaving his patterns in 
black and silver to lull men’s hearts for a hundred years 
should be exposed to a mixture of inaccurate psychology 
and physiology by somebody who has taken the pen 
between his teeth I demand of the Muses. 

I have never been able to discover these erotics in 
Chopin’s music, but then I never discovered them in 
Brahms or Beethoven, or Schumann, or Schubert, or 
Mozart, all of whom celebrated love-affairs, mostly 
unfortunate, in Adagios and Andantes. Berlioz in his 
Fantastic Symphony set out to write the pangs of despised 
love, and he did manage to evoke them, but I cannot 
think of any other music not written to words that 
accomplishes this feat. The other remarkable instance 
in music (with words this time) of this aspect of love is 
that written for Don José in Carmen. Without doubt 
poor Don José was treated outrageously, but how one 
sympathises with Carmen! And that is effected solely 
by the maddening pleading of the music. 

Chopin’s father Nicholas came from Diarville in 
Lorraine and his grandfather and great-grandfather 
before him. At the age of 17 he took a post in the counting 
house of a friend in Warsaw with a small snuff factory. 
In 1794 when Nicholas was 22 Kosciuszko called upon 
his countrymen to free themselves. The clerk in the 
counting-house of the snuff factory took up arms, 
joined the National Guard and was presently promoted 
to be captain. Warsaw fell to the Russians, but Nicholas 
Chopin escaped with his life, his company having been 
relieved an hour or two before the enemy captured the 
suburb of Praga. Nicholas was once or twice on the verge 
of returning to Lorraine, but each time was prevented 
by bad health. Then he obtained an engagement as 
French tutor in a noble Polish family, and when the 
children were grown up he moved on to the establish- 
ment of the Countess Skarbek where he fell in love with 
her lady-in-waiting, Justina Krzyzanowska, and married 
her. Justina belonged to a noble but as so often in 
Poland an impoverished family. It was a happy mar- 
riage, and on February 22nd, 1810, Frédéric Francois 
the composer was born, the only boy and the second of 
four children. Soon after his birth his father was 
appointed a professor of French in the new Lycée at 
Warsaw, and in 1812 he held a professorship in the 
School of Artillery, besides which he opened a board- 
ing school of his own that his son attended. Frédéric’s 
life as a child was extremely happy. His father was 
on intimate terms with men of letters and of science and 
encouraged his son’s musical gifts which as usual in 
the case of music were precocious. Just before his 
ninth birthday the boy made his début as a pianist in a 
piano concerto by Adalbert Gyrowetz at a fashionable 
concert for charity. He became the pet of Warsaw’s 
society and was the playmate of the Grand Duke 
Constantine’s little son Paul. 

The influence of his youthful upbringing should be noted 
because there is a sort of idea that he “‘ got ” into society 
later on when he went to Paris, and that his head was 
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turned there by the unfamiliar adulation of society women. 
Chopin’s First Piano Concerto was composed at the age 
of 19, when he was in love with Constantia Gladkowska, 
a pupil at the Warsaw Conservatorium. In. October, 
1829, he wrote to his friend Titus Woyciechowski: “‘ Six 
months have passed, and not yet have I exchanged a 
syllable with the girl of whom I dream every night. Whilst 
my thoughts were with her I composed the Adagio of my 
Concerto, and early this morning she inspired the Valse 
which I send along with this letter.” 

Apparently Chopin never did tell Constantia he was in 
love with her, but she sang at a concert in Warsaw, at 
which he played a movement of that concerto wearing a 
““white dress with roses in her hair, and charmingly 
beautiful.”” He remained ideally in love with Constantia 
for a year. Then she married somebody else and later in 
life became blind. This first Concerto in F minor was 
labelled Op. 21 and known as Concerto No. 2, and the 
Concerto in E minor written in the following year was 
labelled Op. 11 and Concerto No. 1. Readers will recall 
that Beethoven’s first two piano concertos were twisted 
round in the same way. The E minor Concerto was 
finished two months before Chopin finally left Poland and 
he played it at his farewell concert in Warsaw on October 
11th, 1830, exactly 110 years ago as I write those words. 
Both concertos have received a wealth of contemptuous 
criticism, but both are enchanting works in the romantic 
mood, and both preserve the warmth of life for us to-day. 
We are lucky in having a perfect performance of the pair 
by Arthur Rubinstein and the London Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by John Barbirolli. There have been 
other recordings. Brailowsky and the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra recorded the E minor Concerto on Polydor, 
Moriz Rosenthal and the Berlin State Opera Orchestra 
conducted by Weissmann on Parlophone. The F minor 
Concerto has been recorded by Marguerite Long and the 
Paris Conservatoire for Columbia. Still, my advice is to 
get the two Rubinstein recordings. 

In November, 1830, Chopin finally decided to leave 
Warsaw. He was accompanied as far as Wola, where he 
was given a banquet and a silver goblet filled with Polish 
earth. ‘‘ May you never forget your native land wherever 
you may go; may you never cease to love it with a warm 
and faithful heart.”” Thus was Chopin adjured. Then he 
set out for Vienna accompanied by his friend Titus. On 
November goth the revolution broke out in Poland and 
Titus immediately went back to join the insurgents. 
Chopin wanted to go too, but everybody insisted, as people 
have so often insisted to artists, that he was not fit in health 
or temperament to stand the strain of military life. In his 
loneliness he set out after Titus in a carriage but failed 
to overtake him after several stages and turned back to 
Vienna. In July, 1831, he left Vienna for Paris and heard 
at Stuttgart on the way that Warsaw had fallen to the 
Russians in that month of September so fatal to Poland. 
In his notebook he wrote! ‘“ The Faubourgs fired! Titus 
and Matuszynski killed no doubt! Paskewitsch and that 
dog from Mohilew seizing the town. ... Oh, God, 
where art Thou ? Art Thou there and dost Thou not 
avenge Thyself ? Art Thou not sated with murder ? Or 
art Thou indeed a Muscovite ? .. .” Then he sat down 
and wrote the Etude in C minor. The superior critic 
sneers at Chopin’s ineffective romanticism, but would he 
have given more to Poland by dying at the Warsaw bar- 
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ricade ? If he had, it would not have been possible for 
Arthur Rubinstein to play that Revolutionary Etude in 
a Chelsea house one day during the last war and sustain 
his listeners with the conviction that Poland would win 
through to freedom, nor would it be possible to play it now 
to ourselves on the gramophone on one of the dozen or 
more recordings of it by great pianists with the conviction 
that Poland baffled once again will yet once again win 
back her freedom. The part that Polish valour has 
played in this war is at last being appreciated. 

Besides the Revolutionary Study in C minor (Op. 10, 
No. 12) names have been given to some of the other 
Etudes. No. 4in Csharp minor is called The Torrent, No. 5 
in G sharp major is called The Black Keys, No. 13 in A 
flat major (Op. 25, No. 1) is called The Aeolian Harp. 
No. 21 in G flat major (Op. 25, No. 9) is called The Butter- 
fly, and No. 23 in A minor (Op. 25, No. 11) is called The 
Winter Wind. The various Etudes, each one of which has 
been recorded several times, can be obtained as a complete 
collection on six double-sided discs played by Cortot, and 
also in an H.M.V. album by Backhaus and a Columbia 
album by Lortat together with the three Nouvelles Etudes. 
I fancy this last album was published only in America. I 
cannot trace it in my collection here. 

Chopin reached Paris in the autumn of 1831, and it is 
interesting to note that of all the musicians he met— 
Meyerbeer. Rossini, Auber, Halévy, Hummel, Liszt and 
Mendelssohn among others—Cherubini was the one who 
inspired his greatest devotion. He thought Cherubini an 
old mummy at first, but the man’s stern idealism and 
austerity of artistic vision won his head and his heart. We 
are apt to see Cherubini through the eyes of Berlioz who 
hated him personally and loathed his academic point of 
view. It was Berlioz who when he heard of Chopin’s death 
said with a sneer “i] se mourait toute sa vie ”—he was 
dying all his life. But it was of Berlioz Chopin had said 
that his was music which justified one in quarrelling with 
him. 

For a time Chopin was poor, but very soon he obtained 
plenty of pupils, nearly all of them aristocratic young ladies. 
Thence onward his life was almost exclusively of the salon. 
One can realise how easily he achieved the reputation of a 
petit maitre both socially and aesthetically. 

In the summer of 1835 Chopin, who had made his last 
appearance in public as a pianist that April, went to 
Karlsbad to meet his parents whom he had not seen for 
five years. Afterwards he went to Dresden and Leipzig. 
In Dresden he met and fell in love with nineteen-year-old 
Maria, the daughter of Count Wodzinski, whose three sons 
had been at his father’s school. In Leipzig, Mendelssohn 
introduced him to Schumann. There was an evening when 
Clara Wieck and Chopin played to one another. She 
played her future husband’s Sonata in F sharp minor, 
Op. 77, and he, in the words of Schumann, “ sang his 
Nocturne in E flat, Op. 9.’’ Schumann had recognized 
Chopin’s genius nearly ten years earlier when he began a 
criticism of Chopin’s Variations on Ld ci darem la mano 
with the phrase “ Hats off, gentlemen! A genius! ”’— 
the most spontaneous and generous and acute recognition 
that any composer has given to another composer who 
might have been feared as a rival. There was another 
evening in Leipzig described by Mendelssohn in one of his 
letters, when he played his St. Paul to Chopin, the two parts 
being interrupted by Chopin’s playing to him some of his 
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latest études and a movement from one of his concertos. 
** It was just as if a Cherokee and a Kaffir had met and 
conversed,’’ Mendelssohn wrote. 

In the summer of 1836 Chopin went to Marienbad and 
proposed to Marie Wodzinski, but he was not considered 
an eligible parti and his suit was rejected. The year before 
at Dresden he wrote a lovely waltz which we know as 
Op. 69, No. 1 in A flat major, and this was inscribed 
“pour Mlle. Marie.’ It was she who cherished the auto- 
graph as “ L’Adieu,” and it is as ‘“ L’Adieu” that we 
know that waltz to-day, a flower that has not faded. 
There are many musical farewells, but I cannot recall 
any more perfect than this, and who could that had seen 
the Sylphides dance to it on that Covent Garden stage a 
year or two before the last war? Chopin wrote fourteen 
beautiful waltzes. We have them all in an H.M.V. album 
played by Cortot. Published as long ago as March, 1935, 
almost exactly a century after he wrote that valse for Mlle. 
Marie. Few of the albums in my collection have been 
played so often and with so much pleasure, and readers 
may care to be reminded that this album is still obtainable 
with melodies as fragrant now as for the vanished moon- 
light of a century ago. 

In 1837 Chopin paid his first visit to England, two or 
three weeks after that fine June morning when the young 
Princess Victoria was called out of bed to be told she was a 
Queen. Chopin played once or twice for private parties at 
James Broadwood’s house in Bryanston Square, but the 
chief object of his visit to London was to consult a doctor 
about the symptoms of tuberculosis which were now 
showing unmistakably, and also to arrange for the publica- 
tion of his works by an English firm. 

More important to Chopin’s life than the visit to London 
in 1837 was his visit to George Sand at Nohant, apparently 
at Liszt’s instigation. He was 27, she was 32, and if we did 
not know a great deal about her as a real person we should 
consider her incredible. She had already been married 
to Casimir Dudevant, and since then had had a series of 
lovers, including Jules Sandeau, Prosper Mérimée and 
Alfred de Musset. And now came Chopin. The plan 
was that Chopin should recover his health by spending 
the winter with her on the island of Majorca. He borrowed 
the money for his expenses and with George Sand, her son, 
her daughter and her maid they set out in the November of 
1838. As luck would have it, it was one of those miserably 
cold and wet Mediterranean winters that are so much 
more frequent than people suppose and against the fre- 
quency of which the inhabitants of the Mediterranean 
always forget to provide in the perfect summers they 
enjoy. Chopin grew more miserably ill until the landlord 
became alarmed and insisted on his tenants giving up the 
house and paying for the process of disinfecting it. The 
Customs seized his piano, which was not released until 
February, 1839, and there were always the storms and 
stresses of a love affair. The story has been told by George 
Sand herself in Un Hiver 4 Majorque, in her Histoire de ma 
Vie, and in her published Letters. Nevertheless during 
those nerve-racking six months Chopin wrote the whole of 
those Twenty-four Preludes of Op. 28, the Ballades in F, 
the Polonaise in C minor, and the Scherzo in C sharp 
minor. 

The Preludes have all been recorded in two H.M.V. 
albums by Cortot. At a rough guess I suppose I must 
have listened to them right through not less than fifty 





times last winter. The more I hear them the more I love 
them. The most generally popular are the Sixth in B minor 
which has been recorded by the Léner Quartet in an 
arrangement for strings as well as by many pianists and 
the Fitieenth in D flat major, which has been recorded in an 
arrangement for violoncello and piano by Casals. The 
D flat major is the Raindrops Prelude, said to have been 
inspired by the dripping of a gutter in the house at Palma. 
The Fourth in E minor has been arranged for a string 
quartet and played by the Léner Quartet. There is also an 
orchestral arrangement. The Seventh in A major was used 
in the ballet Les Sylphides. The Twentieth in C minor has 
been arranged for the orchestra and also for the organ. 
My own favourite is the Twenty-first in B flat major, 
which has only been recorded by Cortot and Lortat in the 
two complete sets of the Preludes, and it has always seemed 
strange to me that no other pianist has recorded the 
Twenty-first. 

Besides the Preludes, H.M.V. have given us albums of 
the Scherzos and the Polonaises played by Rubinstein. 
The best known of the Polonaises is the Third in A major, 
the Polonaise Militaire, of which there are several orchestral 
records, and another for an eight piano ensemble. Other 
Polonaises with names are the Second in E flat minor 
called the Siberian or the Revolt, the Sixth in A flat 
major called the Heroic and the Seventh in A flat major, 
the Fantasie Polonaise. The Eighth, Ninth, and Tenth 
Polonaises are not included in this Rubinstein album, and 
of these only the Ninth in B flat major has been recorded— 
by Friedmann for Columbia and by Moiseiwitsch and Mark 
Hambourg for H.M.V. There are four Scherzos, of which 
the second in B flat minor, Op. 31, is probably the favourite, 
though the Third in C sharp minor, which was conceived 
that winter in Majorca, runs it close. 


Another precious H.M.V. album is that of the four 
Ballades played by Cortot. Chopin told Schumann that 
his Ballades were inspired by the poems of Mickiewicz, 
but he never revealed the particular poems. The First 
Ballade in G minor is stated in the leaflet attached to the 
album to have been composed during Chopin’s first year 
in Paris. If it was, then its grief can have nothing to do 
with Marie Wodzinski as is also stated, because they did 
not meet until 1835. Possibly the confusion arose from the 
fact that this Ballade was not published until June, 1936. 
Yet even so, Chopin was not rejected by Marie until 
early that autumn, and I think we shall be wiser to accept 
that exquisite Waltz in A flat major which, by the way, is 
very often listed as in the key of F minor. The Second 
Ballade in F major was written that winter in Majorca 
and originally must have been dedicated to Pleyel. Then 
Chopin, perhaps because Schumann had written with such 
enthusiasm of the First Ballade, decided to dedicate it to 
him. He wrote to his publisher from Marseilles in March, 
1839: ‘‘ I should like very much that my Preludes should 
be dedicated to Pleye] and the Ballade to Robert Schu- 
mann . . . If Pleye] does not like to give up the dedication 
of the Ballade you will dedicate the Preludes to Schumann.” 


I think I should myself have preferred the Preludes, and 
perhaps Schumann might have preferred them, for he 
considered the Second Ballade in F major not so good as its 
companions. The Third Ballade in A flat is certainly the 
general favourite and I should certainly enter it in any 
competition for musical compositions that revealed to 
people their ability to enjoy what is called good music. 
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In. my own musical life I put it with the Waldstein Sonata 
of Beethoven and Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony. The 
Fourth Ballade in F minor goes back to the mood of the 
First Ballade which was published in 1843 and dedicated 
to Baroness C. de Rothschild. 


In 1847 the long liaison with George Sand came to a 
sudden end with a quarrel. They had spent eight summers 
together at Nohant, and after that first winter in Majorca 
seven winters in Paris. In October of that year, the last of 
Chopin’s compositions was published—his Sonata in 
D minor for violoncello and piano. The complete Sonata 
has not yet been recorded, but the Largo has been recorded 
by Felix Salmond on one side of a ten-inch Columbia 
disc. In Paris, on February 16th, 1848, Chopin gave his 
last concert. He played in Mozart’s Trio in G, with 
Franchomme, in three movements of his new violin sonata, 
and as solos the Berceuse, the Barcarolle and the Sixth 
Waltz in D flat major sometimes called the Valse du petit 
Chien. Sir Charles Hallé was present and noted that the 
composer played the forte passages toward the end of the 
Barcarolle pianissimo “‘ with all manner of refinements.” 
The revolution was already at hand. That April, sick in 
body and mind, Chopin retired from the tumult to London. 
He played at the Duchess of Sutherland’s in Stafford 
House for Queen Victoria, and at the houses of other 
famous hostesses. Broadwood, Pleyel and Erard sent him 
pianos, but in almost every house he, like the pianos, had 
to be carried upstairs to the drawing-rooms. Sometimes 
the old fire returned and on one occasion he electrified 
Henry Broadwood by his octaves in the A flat Polonaise. 
He played at Manchester in August without rousing much 
enthusiasm, and at last in October, after several recitals 
in the English provinces and Scotland, went to stay with 
the Stirlings at Keir, and with one or two other Scots 
friends. He played in Edinburgh on October 4th in great 
dejection of spirit, mustered strength to return to Paris, 
and died a year later on October 17th, 1849. He was 
buried in Pére Lachaise very close to Bellini, by whose 
lovely melodies his own lovely melodies had been influenced. 
His grave was close, too, to that of Cherubini, that cold old 
mummy of an academician whom he had so much loved 
and admired even to the extent once of making a fair copy 
of one of his fugues. I repeat that we lose much by looking 
at Cherubini with the eyes of Berlioz, and I would remind 
readers of the Anacreon Overture of which we have a 
perfect recording by Wilhelm Mengelberg and the Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra on two light-blue Columbia discs. 
Ultimately Bellini’s remains were taken to his own Sicily 
and Chopin’s heart was taken to Poland. 


Of Chopin’s playing the best impression is given in a 
letter of Hipkins, who wrote : 


*“* His fortissimo was the pure full tone without noise, 
a harsh inelastic note being to him painful. His nuances 
were modification of that tone, decreasing to the faintest 
yet always distinct pianissimo. His singing legatissimo 
touch was marvellous. The wide-extended arpeggios in 
the bass were transfused by touch and pedal into their 
corresponding sustained chords, and swelled or diminished 
like waves in an ocean of sound. He kept the elbows 
close to his sides and played only with finger-touch—no 
weight from the arms. He used a simple, natural 
position of the hands as conditioned by scale or chord- 
playing, adapting the easiest fingering—although it 
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might be against the rules—that came to him. He 

changed fingers upon a key as often as an organ player.”’ 

His pupils have left on record what Chopin wanted 
from a pianist, and here is a quotation from Edward 
Dannreuther’s article in Grove : 

“Touch was of supreme importance ; scales were to 
be practised legato with full tone, very slowly at first, 
and gradually increasing in speed. Scales with many 
black keys were chosen first, and C major last of all. 
Selections were made from the studies of Clementi, 
Cramer, and Moscheles, from the suites, preludes and 
fugues of Bach, and from his own Etudes. Several of 
Field’s Nocturnes were recommended for the production 
of a rich singing tone.” 

It may be noted in passing that Field, whose own Noc- 
turnes Chopin avowedly admired, had no great admiration 
himself for Chopin, whom he considered to have no more 
than “a sick-room talent.” There have been attempts to 
revive Field, but though the Irish composer’s Nocturnes 
came first they cannot hold a candle to Chopin’s. To 
return to Chopin’s playing : 

“He generally played shakes according to the old 
tradition of beginning with the auxiliary note. Many old- 
fashioned tricks in fingering were revived by Chopin, 
in spite of the horror with which pedants of his time 
regarded them. He would pass the thumb under the 
little finger, or vice versa, with a distinct bend of the 
wrist. He would slide from one key to another with 
the same finger, and this not merely when gliding down 
from a black to a white key, and he allowed the longer 
fingers to pass over the shorter, without the aid of the 
thumb . . . As to tempo rubato, it is most interesting to 
learn that Chopin always kept a metronome on his 
piano ; his rubato was by no means the unreasoning 
abandonment of rhythm which we often hear in the 
present day; ‘the singing hand,’ as he said, ‘ may 
deviate from strict time, but the accompanying hand 
must keep time.’ ‘Fancy a tree with its branches 
swayed by the wind—the stem is the steady time, the 
moving leaves are the melodic inflections ’.”’ 

As far as records are concerned the tradition of Chopin 
playing may be best heard on the records of Moriz 
Rosenthal, who was a pupil of Mikuli, himself a pupil of 
the composer. In the Parlophone list we have his perform- 
ance of the E minor Concerto of the First and Fourteenth 
Etudes, of the Seventeenth and Twenty-second Mazurkas, 
of the Seventh Waltz in C sharp minor, and of the Four- 
teenth Posthumous Waltz in E minor. 


Walter Yeomans 

We have felt the death of Walter Yeomans deeply. 
Without his encouragement and practical help this paper 
would never have been born. At the time the idea came to 
me of starting THE GRAMOPHONE Yeomans was running 
the Educational Department of His Master’s Voice and 
he was the first person in the gramophone world to recog- 
nise what the enthusiasm of amateurs like myself could do 
to publicise the immense potentialities of the gramophone 
that were only becoming fully apparent at the beginning 
of the 1920’s. I can still recall the shock of surprise with 
which I found a bright idea welcomed. It was like drawing 
a cork from a bottle of champagne. Pop! and Yeomans 
bubbled over. Yeomans was always bubbling over, but 
on this occasion with a more stimulating incoherence even 
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than usual. The next step was to enlist the sympathy of 
Mr. Alfred Clark, the Managing Director of His Master’s 
Voice, and Yeomans arranged for me to go down to Hayes 
to see him. Mr. Clark did not bubble over, but I did feel 
after my interview with him that if I had not been drinking 
champagne I had been drinking a very fine vintage port 
with all the strengthening effect of that wine. Yeomans 
and I went bubbling back to London, and in due course 
the first number of THE GRAMOPHONE appeared. 

Onc of Yeomans’ most endearing characteristics was a 
complete absence of any desire for personal glory. The only 
object was to produce a paper which would fulfil a demand 
from the public, the artists, and the trade, and he recognised 
from the beginning that this could be achieved only by 
perfect freedom of criticism. He happened to be attached 
to the staff of His Master’s Voice, but he did not ask for 
any favour to his own particular job on that account. In 
fact in all the years that have gone by since THE GRAMO- 
PHONE was founded he never once suggested that preference 
should be shown to something in which he was interested. 
When he left H.M.V. he went to Decca, where an en- 
lightened policy gave him an opportunity to do all that was 
possible for British music: this sounds rather depressing, 
but I don’t mean it that way. He never tried to grind an 
axe of his own. I have not met in the course of my life 
many disinterested people, but among those I have met 
Walter Yeomans will always remain a conspicuous example. 
He was the kind of person one dreams of but never finds in 
a Government office, particularly during a war. Yeomans 
worked ad majorem gloriam Dei, which is only another way 
of saying that he was himself an artist preoccupied with 
doing the best for the sake of the best. He was always a 
suffering man, but I never heard a complaint from him. 

I always associate with Yeomans the Sixth Brandenburg 
Concerto. The reason is that he happened to be down at 
Herm when the first recording of it appeared, and one or 
two bars did not succeed in catching all the exhilaration 
he felt they should. So he went marching up and down my 
library, adding with a peculiarly unmusical voice the 
necessary verve. For him my funeral march shall be the 
Sixth Brandenburg Concerto, and I think that no man 
whose life can be typified by such a piece of music would 
feel that he had lived in vain. R.I.P. 


Raymond Gram Swing 

Looking through back numbers of THE GRAMOPHONE 
the other day I came across for August, 1925, a most 
delightful article by Raymond Gram Swing. Few radio 
personalities are as much loved in this country as that of 
Raymond Gram Swing. I count as one of the curses of 
the war that we hear him so seldom now. 

This article was about babies and the gramophone : 

“The development of musical pleasure is born of 
repetition,” wrote Mr. Swing. ‘“‘ That is the reason why 
the gramophone makes such a substantial contribution to 
human joy. Adults know this through their own experi- 
ence. How many parents realise that their experience is 
valid for children, especially for very small children, even 
for babies? .. . 

“We sang the same songs to our baby, always in the 
same order, day after day . . .We had no thought of 
influencing his future, or of developing his aptitude for 
music. He enjoyed them, that was enough. At sixteen 
months he discovered that he could make sounds; a 








month later he had sung clear through the tune of his first 
song. At eighteen months he had sung twenty-four tunes, 
and would sing twelve of them when we spoke the words of 
the first line. 

‘“* So we bought a gramophone. The first records, rightly 
enough, were nursery songs. But I added to them the 
Sonata for violin and piano by César Franck... 

** At the end of a few weeks he loved the Sonata more 
than the nursery songs. How do we know? Because we 
could see the music ‘ play’ him. That is, he moved his 
body in rhythm with it ; when it was thoughtful, his eyes 
had a far-away look ; when it was vigorous or sprightly, 
they were alight with joy, and as it became exciting he 
sat on the edge of his chair, legs and arms going at a 
bewildering speed, and his cheeks flushed and his expression 
radiant. And then at the climax he would peal out 
laughter, not at, but with, the music. And in two months 
he was humming themes from the Sonata. . .” 

Then this justly gratified father tried his eighteen- 
months old son with Tchaikovsky’s Pathetic Symphony, of 
which he liked the first movement right away, and the 
others after a few weeks’ digestion, but did not appreciate 
the Fourth movement until several months had gone by. 
The Kreutzer Sonata came next, of which he could sing 
parts within a week. At twenty-seven months he was 
given the Fifth Symphony of Beethoven, and at the time of 
writing, when the boy was not yet three years old, he could 
name every movement correctly when he heard it played 
or sing the opening phrase of each when he heard it named. 
After adventures with the César Franck Symphony, 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony, L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune 
and Scheherazade, he reached Petrouchka, to which he 
listened right through for twenty-three consecutive days. 

“The twenty-fourth day he asked for something else, 
on the twenty-fifth he remembered them again. Then two 
days passed without a request. And now he is ready for 
something new . . .” 

This boy is a normal child. Only it is not usual—as it 
should be—that music has added another dimension to his 
enjoyment. He will drop any game to hear it. It 1s his one 
joy above all other joys. It makes him forget the pain of 
his injuries, it purges him of his sulks. Other parents, I 
am sure, can tell much the same story. But those who 
cannot probably have only themselves to chide. 

That child must now be eighteen and I wish we could get 
an article out of him to tell us his own impressions of this 
system of music by repetition in which I am such a passionate 
believer. At a time like this, when the pattern of the world 
we know is being torn to pieces and when the continuity 
of culture is in danger of being irremediably broken, 
music is of greater importance to the intellectual life of the 
future than it ever was. It is highly significant that after 
the last war it was music of the arts which did most to 
mend the broken pattern of life. During the last war lyric 
poetry had a brief renaissance, but when T. S. Eliot’s 
Waste Land became the poetic gospel of the post-war 
generation it was obvious that that generation had been 
wounded mortally, and it is clear to any observer standing 
outside the influence of c6teries that the poetry of the 
generation which succeeded it is without life. It will 
be as meaningless to the future as most of the poetry 
written during the last decade of the Victorian era is to us 
to-day. It is music that performs for modern man what 
poetry and the plastic arts could perform for his pre- 
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decessors. We are prevented from despairing of the 
Japanese because they are able to appreciate Haydn’s 
quartets. We cannot despair of the Germans because we 
know them as a nation to be the most genuinely musical in 
the world. 

It is with consciousness of the profound importance of 
music to the future of humanity that I urge upon readers 
of THE GRAMOPHONE to see to it that during this shattering 
time the musical side of their children is encouraged as 
never before, and Mr. Raymond Gram Swing has given 
us so much evidence of his commonsense in many a delight- 
ful broadcast that what he has to say about music and 
babies deserves the attention of commonsense. 


The Scottish Orchestra 

Tuning in just before the one o’clock news on Sunday, 
October 14th, I said, ‘‘ That sounds like the Scottish 
Orchestra, but I suppose as it’s Sunday it can’t be.” 
However, it was the Scottish Orchestra, and I venture to 
suggest to the recording companies that an orchestra which 
can assert its sheer excellence in this way is exactly the 
orchestra they ought to be recording with one or other or 
both of those two remarkable conductors, Ian Whyte and 
Guy Warrack. Much of the credit for that B.B.C. Scottish 
Orchestra belongs to David Cleghorn Thomson, who, like 
other prophets, got short shrift from his own country and 
even shorter from the B.B.C. Not merely is the performance 
of this orchestra first-class, but its conductors have provided 
it with a repertory which no other orchestra broadcasting 
can touch. I know this is not the moment to be pleading 
for new recordings, but I do urge that before the ruthless- 
ness of war smashes up one more thing of beauty an effort 
should be made to preserve on records such vitality of 
expression, such perfection of ensemble, and such judicious 
taste. 


Purchase Tax 

I had hoped against hope until the last moment that 
Sir Kingsley Wood would reconsider his decision not to 
exempt gramophone records from the purchase-tax, and I 
have refrained from writing anything that might prejudice 
the issue. When I feel strongly about something it is 
difficult for me to be polite. I avoided taking part in the 
protest against the taxation of books because there were 
plenty of eloquent writers willing and fortunately able to 
convince Sir Kingsley Wood and the permanent officials 
who advise him that a tax on learning, imagination and 
wit was not the best of propaganda for the cause we sustain, 
and that a tax on the Holy Gospel is not the most lucid 
evidence of a Christian purpose. 

However, at the last minute a telephone call from 
London informs me that in spite of every effort behind the 
scenes the Chancellor of the Exchequer, thwarted of his 
desire to tax literature, is determined to tax music. He 
probably does not think, amiable and esurient and harassed 
little man, that he zs taxing music when he places a thirty- 
three and a third per cent. purchase-tax on gramophone 
records and exempts printed music. He probably believes 
himself as much a friend of the Muses as Apollo himself, 
and one may be allowed to hope that if he did once grasp 
that the gramophone record is to music what the printed 
word is to literature, he would realise the crime he proposes 
to commit against art. He probably fancies that gramo- 
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phone records consist almost entirely of jazz and light 
entertainment. During the debate in the House of Com- 
mons several members were under the impression that 
literature consisted almost entirely of what were described 
as ‘‘ trashy novels.”” We must not be too harsh in judging 
our politicians’ culture. They have all been too busy 
guarding the interests of the country and of their own 
careers to spare the time to “ keep up ”’ as they say with the 
artistic development of their time. Possibly it may surprise 
even our readers to learn that thirty per cent. of the records 
sold are records of serious music. In any case, whatever the 
artistic value of the music the gramophone record is a 
most valuable export and tens of thousands of pounds 
return to this country in the shape of royalties to artists and 
composers, all of which are highly taxed by Sir Kingsley 
Wood and his Merry Men. It was shown conclusively 
during the argument about the taxation of books that if the 
purchase-tax were applied it would so severely cripple 
the trade that the amount recoverable in taxation would 
not have paid for more than half a day of war. I cannot 
say off-hand for how many hours a tax on gramophone 
records will pay, but I can say that the time will not be 
nearly long enough to justify this assault upon culture. 


Nobody knows better than myself the difficulty people 
have to find the money to buy records of serious music, 
and if Sir Kingsley Wood carries out his intention of adding 
to the cost of a Beethoven symphony about 10s. he will 
lower the circulation of Beethoven’s symphonies by at least 
a third, probably much more. It is a little humiliating to 
hear that Hitler can carry on with the Bayreuth Festival 
and send numbers of German workers there free of charge 
and that we have to make the most desperate private 
efforts to preserve the life of the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Sir Kingsley Wood was once Minister of Health 
and during his tenure of that office it must have occurred 
to him that the health of a nation does not exist entirely of 
good drains, medical attendance, and proper nutrition. 
The moral health of a nation has to be watched, and the 
final victory in this war will be won by the side whose moral 
health outlasts its enemy! Everything points at present 
to a difficult winter in which recreation will become more 
precious than ever. What are the prospects of such recrea- 
tion at night when theatres, concert-halls, and cinemas 
seem likely at present to be nearly all of them closed. The 
wireless is not enough. It would not be enough even if the 
quality of its entertainment and reproduction were excel- 
lent, but the exigencies of war militate both against enter- 
tainment and reproduction. The bad reproduction does not 
affect all parts of the country equally, but I do not think I 
am exaggerating when I say that music over the wireless 
is at present an agony for half the listeners, and the proof 
of this is that, as I foretold a year before the war began, 
the gramophone record has, with the onset of war, become 
twice as necessary as it was in time of peace. Music lovers 
have no desire to shirk their patriotic obligations. Let Sir 
Kingsley Wood and his financial advisers demonstrate to 
them that the purchase-tax on records will benefit the 
country materially enough to justify the deprivation it will 
entail, and music lovers will not grudge their deprivation, 
neither those who pay more for their records nor those who 
on account of the tax have to reduce their purchases of 
records by a third. Let Sir Kingsley Wood come to the 
microphone and tell the country that the men working 
in the gramophone factories are diverting labour and 
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money and time from the great national effort and I am 
sure he will hear no more complaints ; but he could not 
come to the microphone and say as much. 

It may be asked whether a compromise might not be 
found by taxing light entertainment on records and 
exempting serious music. Apart from the difficulty of 
drawing a distinction that would satisfy everybody it must 
be remembered that the relatively higher profits on light 
entertainment records enable the gramophone companies 
to put out so much serious music. The fact that printed 
music has been exempted from purchase-tax is an admission 
that music has a spiritual and moral value for the nation, 
but it must be pointed out that printed music is not enough. 
A great composer like Sibelius had all his works published 
in this country for thirty years, but it was not until his 
music became available on records that the people of 
Britain learnt to appreciate his grandeur. The gramo- 
phone is not a frivolous luxury. It is as great a cultural 
force as the printing-press. Does Sir Kingsley Wood 
want to go down through time as a small-minded politician 
whose idea of financing a mundane catastrophe was to tax 
the most precious gifts of the human mind? I cannot 
believe it, but I will promise him that if he does I will do 
my humble best to immortalise this aspect of him in a book. 


The Most Unkindest Cut Of All 


I have to apologize to W.R.A. for a slip of the pen which 
led me into accusing him of confusing two Mozart Piano 
Concertos when actually it was A.R. who did so. I must 
also apologise to A.R. for thus having to call attention to 
his slip twice, but I know he will forgive me. 


The Mozart Piano Concertos 
I have had a charming letter from Mr. G. J. Cuming, 
which I hope he won’t mind my reproducing in full : 


‘* T think you rather over-estimate the difficulty of distinguish- 
ing the Mozart concertos. If you don’t worry about the key, 
it is quite easy to remember the Kéchel numbers. Incidentally 
it was A.R., not W.R.A., who confused K456 with K450, and 
that was because he looked at the key rather than the number. 
Nor, I should have thought, was the aversge gramophile so 
simple-minded as to be incapable of distinguishing between 
Kathleen and Marguerite Long. However, in the hope of 
straightening out whatever confusion may exist, I have made a 
complete discography of the concertos, with a note on cadenzas. 
It is gratifying to note that in seven out of the twenty-nine 
recordings no conductor is employed, and these sets have a 
peculiar, intimate appeal. Also, the majority of pianists do play 
Mozart’s own cadenzas ; it is a pity that no one has recorded 
the D minor with Beethoven’s cadenzas: they are fully worthy 
of the work, which is more than can be said of those played by 
Walter or Fisher. In some of these recordings the orchestral 
accompaniments are rather perfunctory (e.g. K271, K459, 
K488) ; the glaring example being K491. No one who has 
heard Beecham conduct this could be satisfied with these tame 
renderings. Still, the great thing is that we have all these 
enchanting concertos recorded which are very rarely broadcast 
and never played in the concert hall. It does the gramophone 
companies great credit. Fifteen recordings have been issued 
since the Encyclopedia came out in June, 1936, and this brings 
me to my final point. It is obvious that a new edition of this 
work is urgently needed, but the compiler told me in a private 
letter that he saw little hope of being able to do it yet awhile. 
Could not THE GrAMopHonNeE help to fill the gap by publishing 
a supplement? If this were confined to records available in 
England it would not be a task of great difficulty, though of 
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course the longer it is postponed, the more difficult it will 
become. I would undertake the task myself, but I am expecting 
to be called up any day now. P.S.—Perhaps ‘ misonomatist ’ 
is a better formation than ‘ onomatophobe’? Neither is in 
Liddell and Scott.” 


It is a pleasure to print Mr. Cuming’s valuable disco- 
graphy at the end of this Editorial and I am most grateful 
to him for the trouble he has taken. It will be much 
appreciated by readers who have been lucky enough to fall 
under the spell of these concertos. 

Now, will any reader volunteer for the task of bringing 
the Encyclopedia up to date? We shall be delighted to 
give space to it month by month, though I cannot promise 
in these days that we shall be able to publish it in book 
form. I know I have not to tell our readers how the 
difficulties of bringing out a monthly magazine are increas- 
ing all the time. 

C. L. Pollard has had almost literally an infernal time 
during these last few weeks. So, too, has Miss Lovegrove, 
and it is something like a miracle that the paper has been 
able to appear at all, especially with practically no mis- 
prints, which cannot even be said of the august Times itself 
in these difficult days for printers. 

Finally for Mr. Cuming’s postcript. He uses in the course 
of his letter the word gramophile, which I have always 
deplored as an outrage on the Greek language, and I can 
say this without prejudice, being myself the inventor of it. 
It was done lightheartedly in the summer of 1922 in an 
article, the first I ever wrote about the gramophone, in 
The Daily Telegraph, when 1 wrote of gramophiles and 
gramophobes. Little did I think that this disgusting 
neologism would be preserved and most regrettably become 
current. I use it rarely myself and never without a blush. 
The only excuse is that “‘ gramophone ”’ itself is a barbarous 
neologism. I agree with Mr. Cuming that ‘‘ misonomatist ”’ 
is a better formation than ‘“‘ onomatophobe,” and yet does 
it quite express the same thing? The misonomatist hates 
the invention of names, but the onomatophobe is reduced 
to rabidity by the idea of a name for the unnamed. And 
surely by now “ phobe ” has been accepted. Still, I agree 
that misonomatist is more elegant, though I prefer 
“‘onomatophobia”’ to “ misonamaty,’ and we must 
provide for the abstract noun as well as the concrete 
example. 

Compton MACKENZIE. 


A DISCOGRAPHY OF MOZART 
PIANO CONCERTOS 


No. 1, D major, K.175. Not recorded. 
No. 2, B flat, K.238. Not recorded. 
No. 3, C major, K.246. Not recorded. 
No. 4, E flat, K.271. W. Gieseking and Berlin State Opera Orch. 
—Rosbaud. §8 sides. Col. LX559/62 
No. 5, F major, K.413. Not recorded. 
No. 6, A major, K.414. L. Kentner and L.P.O.—Beecham. 
6 sides. Col. LX894/6 
K. Long and Boyd Neel Orchestra—Neel. 
6 sides. Decca K772/4 
No. 7, C major, K.415. Not recorded. 
No. 8, E flat, K.449. R. Serkin and Busch Chamber Players. 
6 sides. H.M.V. DB36g90/2 
K. Long and Boyd Neel Orchestra—Neel. 
6 sides. Decca K784/6 
No. 9, B flat, K.450. E. Ney and Chamber Orchestra—van 
Hoogstraten. 6 sides. H.M.V. DB4435/7 
No. 10, D major, K.451. Not recorded. 


No. 11, G major, K.453. 


E. Fischer and Chamber Orchestra. 
6 sides. 


H.M.V. DB3362/4 
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E. Dohnanyi and Budapest Philharmonic. 


8 sides. Col. L2215/8 
No. 12, B flat, K.456. L. Kraus and L.P.O.—Goehr. 
47 sides. Parlo. R20404/7 
No. 13, F major, K.459. A Schnabel and L.S.O.—Sargent. 
7 sides. H.M.V. DBg095/8 
G. Boskoff and Paris Philharmonic—Cloez. 
6 sides. Parlo. E11122/4 
No. 14, D minor, K.466. B. Walter and Vienna Philharmonic. 
8 sides. H.M.V. DB3273/6 
E. Fischer and L.P.O. 
8 sides. H.M.V. DBa118/21 
M. Nikisch and Berlin Philharmonic— 
: Schulz-Dornburg. 8 sides. Tel. E1643/6 
No. 15, C major, K.467. A Schnabel and L.S.O.—Sargent. 
8 sides. H.M.V. DB3099/3102 
No. 16, E flat, K.482. E. Fischer and Orchestra—Barbirolli. 
8 sides. H.M.V. DB2681/4 
No. 17, A major, K.488. M. Long and Orchestra—Gaubert. 
6 sides. Col. LX527/9 
A. Rubinstein and L.S.O.—Barbirolli 
6 sides. H.M.V. DB1491/3 
No. 18, C minor, K.491._ R. Casadesus and Paris Symphony—Bigot. 
7 sides. Col. LX762/5 
E. Fischer and L.P.O.—Collingwood. 
sides. H.M.V. DB3339/42 
No. 19, C major, K.503. K. Long and Boyd Neel Orchestra—Neel. 
8 sides. Decca X229/32 
No. 20, D major, K.537.. W. Landowska and Chamber Orchestra— 
Goehr. 7 sides. H.M.V. DB3147/50 
M. Tagliaferro and Pasdeloup Orchestra— 
Hahn. 8 sides. Decca TF141/4 
No. 21, B flat, K.595. A. Schnabel and L.S.O.—Barbirolli. 
8 sides. H.M.V. DB2249/52 
RONDOS 
No. 1, D major, K.382. _ E. Fischer and Chamber Orchestra. 
2 sides. H.M.V. DB3110 
No. 2, A major, K.386.  E. Joyce and Orchestra—Raybould. 
2 sides. Parlo. E11292 


CONCERTO FOR TWO PIANOS 
E flat, K.365. A. and K. U. Schnabel and L.S.O.—Boult. 
6 sides. H.M.V. DB3033/5 


CONCERTO FOR THREE PIANOS 
F major, K.242. Not recorded. 


CONCERTOS after sonata movements by various French composers 
No. 1, F major, K.37. M. Roesgen-Champion and Paris Symphony 


—Gaillard. 3 sides. Col. LX584/5 
No. 2, B flat, K.39. Not recorded. 
No. 3, D major, K.4o. Not recorded. 
No. 4, G major, K.41. Not recorded. 
CONCERTOS after sonatas by J. C. Bach, K.107. 
No. 1, D major: Minuet. E. Kruttge and String Trio. 
1 side. H.M.V. EG2881 


Not recorded. 


No. 2, G major. 
Not recorded. 


No. 3, E flat. 


CADEN ZAS 

No. 4: Mozart’s. No. 6: Miss Long plays none in the first move- 
ment, Mozart’s in the other two. No. 8: Serkin plays Mozart’s, Miss 
Long only a fragment of it. No. 9: Mozart’s in the first movement, 
none in the third. No. 11: Fischer plays one by Mozart in the slow 
movement ; in the first movement, one presumably of his own com- 
position, though it starts with a few. bars from one of Mozart’s. 
Dohnanyi plays his own. No. 12: Mozart’s. No. 13: Schnabel 
plays Mozart’s. No. 14: Walter plays Reinecke’s. No. 15: Schnabel 
plays his own. No cadenzas by Mozart are extant for these two con- 
certos. No. 17: Rubinstein plays Mozart’s, Mme. Long Pierné’s. 
No. 18: Fischer plays his own. No. 19: No cadenza played. No. 20: 
Landowska plays her own. No cadenzas by Mozart are extant for 
these three concertos. No.21: Mozart’s. Rondo No.1: Not Mozart's. 
Concerto for two pianos: Mozart’s. No information about the 
cadenzas played by Kentner (K.414), Boskoff (K.459), Fischer (K.466, 
482, 382), Nikisch (K.466), Casadesus (K.491), Tagliaferro (K.537), 
Joyce (K.386). 

G. J. Cuminc 
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BEHIND THE NEEDLE—V 
LOOKING OVER FORTY YEARS OF THE GRAMOPHONE 
By HERBERT C. RIDOUT 


AVING commented in passing on the tonal quality of records 

made in a hall, as were those of the Ellery Band, as against 
those recorded in the studio, this seems an appropriate place at 
which to refer to the actual conditions under which records were 
being made at this time and for some twelve years after. 

The recording room—only in later years was it euphemistically 
described as a studio—was an interesting study by comparison 
with that of to-day. For all sorts of devices had to be used to 
focus and concentrate the artist and band upon the horn or horns 
connected with the recording stylus. The recording machine was 
in one room, the artists in another. One serious problem was to 
secure steady running of the wax disc on the turntable. Clock- 
work motors and electric motors were tried, but the pull of the 
stylus would often vary the speed and this, even if infinitesimal, 
would ruin the reproduction. Finally, the best method was found 
to be the simple scheme of a counter-weight, carefully adjusted, 
and this, like other contrivances in the recording room, remained 
in use right up to the coming of electric recording. 

In the recording room the problem was not only enforced 
focusing upon the horn, but the right balance of the orchestra 
or band. So there were a number of small platforms of varying 
heights, each large enough to hold a chair and a music stand. The 
piano, always an upright, had its back removed. The Stroh 
violins were nearest the horn. Muted strings were never mentioned. 
The French horns, having to direct the bells of their instruments 
towards the recording horn, would turn their backs on it and were 
provided with mirrors in which they could watch the conductor. 
The tuba was positioned right back away from the horn and his 
bell turned away from it ; he also watched in a mirror. The big 
drum never entered a recording room. For a flute obbligato the 
flautist would leave his seat, dash round and take his place along- 
side the singer, and then rush back to his stand. 

For singer with orchestra, two horns would be used, some- 
times more. The horns themselves were strapped lavishly with 
adhesive tape to kill any inherent metallic ring. All sorts and 
sizes and shapes of horns and different materials were tried, for 
each recording engineer was an earnest student in his job, bent on 
overcoming the difficulties and the losses incurred in the sinuous 
ways traversed by sound between the actual artist and the record- 
ing stylus. 

The horns projected into the recording-machine room through 
a paitition. Here, where the operators worked, was a shrine of 
mystery. Nobody was allowed to pass into it. It was some years 
before I apparently established the necessary confidence in my 
colleagues to be permitted to enter its portals. Yet there was not 
much to be seen. A turntable mounted on a heavy steel base, 
controlled by a gravity weight, a floating arm with its recording 
diaphragm. A small bench, usually strewn with spare diaphragms, 
and a heating cupboard where the wax blanks were slightly 
warmed to soften the recording surface. 

Through a sliding glass panel in the partition the recorder 
could communicate with artists and conductor. He could be 
dimly seen watching the revolving disc and gently blowing away 
the curling spirals of wax as the recording stylus cut the sound 
waves. It was some years before a glass suction tube was installed 
as a substitute for the recorder’s breath to carry off the wax 
shavings. 

We mzay smile to-day at the determined efforts of the recorders 
to keep their work behind the screen a dead secret. For they all 
observed it—Russell Hunting, Fred and Will Gaisberg, Sinklar 
Darby, Arthur Brooks, Charles Gregory, and the rest. But that 
shroud of mystery was one of the greatest assets the industry ever 
had, and the fact that it was so cleverly cultivated and maintaine_! 


over so many years went far to prevent the gramophone from 
being considered commonplace. As a publicity man, I was 
specially able to appreciate its tremendous value. 

Arthur Brooks was our artists’ director and engaged all our 
artists, as well as being our chief recorder. He was, too, a genius 
in resourcefulness. Charlie Gregory, his recording colleague, was 
his equal in mechanical genius. Between them they did great 
work for the gramophone. Some years later, Arthur Brooks, in 
his patient research, hit upon the idea of doming the recording 
room to improve the acoustics by acting as a sounding-board. 
So if ever a tenant of the top floor at Clerkenwell Road is puzzled 
by the arched effect of the ceiling, he may by enquiry discover 
that this was one of the many artifices employed earlier this 
century in the never-ending effort to secure realism in gramophone 
recording. 

With the coming of the microphone practically all these 
recording devices were swept away. 

Dealing with the problems of those days would not be a com- 
plete story without reference to the Columbia musical director, 
Albert W. Ketelbey, whom I saw frequently. After a recording 
session he would drop into my room for a chat. 

He had joined the Company in the early days of the American 

organisation in London, when Frank and Marion Dorian, John 
Cromelin, and James Van Allen Shields were in charge. That was 
about November, 1907, he tells me, and he was engaged as 
“impresario.” A little later he was asked to take an orchestral 
session to accompany an Italian opera singer to see if he could 
do better than the conductor engaged, who apparently did not 
satisfy the artist. As a result he was invited to carry on in that 
capacity and he became musical director and adviser. With only 
a break of a few months he held the job until he resigned about 
1925, and still continued to conduct occasionally up till March, 
1930. 
a that post Albert Ketelbey worked like a giant and not only 
gave generously of himself but got every ounce out of those who 
played under him. His knowledge of music was abnormal and 
he was as conscientious and painstaking over a little effect in a 
comic song as over the orchestral accompaniments to the stars of 
opera and concert platform. He worked through the years of 
stress as well as the years of comparative calm guiding artists and 
recorders through the trying transition from acoustic recording 
to electric recording, patiently experimenting musically during 
that period with the utterly new conditions created at every turn 
by the adoption of the microphone. Assuredly he always had a 
lot to put up with to secure a nice balance between the technical 
demands and limitations of the recorders, the temperament of 
artists, and his own musical conscience, from the very beginning, 
and these assumed new proportions and presented fresh difficulties 
when the new recording came in. From first to last Albert 
Ketelbey, like many around him, never lost the spirit of gramo- 
phone adventure. 

He saw the volte face executed by a lot of the highbrows among 
artists when they discovered there was money in recording, for 
when first he approached them in earlier days he was met by the 
contemptuous suggestion that it would be very infra dig for them 
to perform for records ! 

There was one incident in his experience with us that, while 
it aptly illustrates the tempestuous energy I often saw him infuse 
into his work, resulted in an unfortunate accident from which he 
suffers to this day. He was conducting for Frank Mullings (one 
of the airs from “‘ Otello,” I believe) and as the aria worked up in 
intensity, both artist and conductor got so excited that Ketelbey 
actully burst a blood vessel in the back of one of his eyes. 








It was in October, 1915, that we issued a record of a then 
unknown work called “In a Monastery Garden,” and I think 
we must have been animated by the wish to give our friend Albert 
Ketelbey’s piece a good send-off, because the coupling on the 
record was the more famous “ Destiny ” waltz. But there soon 
came a time when “ Monastery Garden ” stood quite well on its 
own merits and became such a success that it pointed out a 
distinct path for its composer to follow. 


I know Albert Ketelbey would have prefered to be identified 
with the more serious music he had composed and published 
(some of it under the nom-de-plume of Anton Vodorinski) and, but 
for a purely accidental happening in connection with his ‘‘ Mon- 
astery Garden,” this might well have been the case. The story 
really began two years or so earlier and in a recording atmosphere, 
so is quite apropos here. 


Among the members of the orchestra regularly employed by 
Ketelbey for recording was a clarinet player named Scoma. In 
the summer months every year, when orchestral engagements in 
London were at their lowest ebb, Scoma himself conducted an 
orchestra of his own at Bridlington during the holiday season. 
Being great friends with Ketelbey, Scoma asked him if he would 
write for him an original orchestral work that he could feature 
as a novelty in his seaside programmes. That was in 1912. After 
paying a visit to Scoma at Bridlington, Ketelbey conceived the 
idea of “In a Monastery Garden” and passed the manuscript 
to Scoma. The latter soon began to report in excited letters that 
the little work not only aroused enthusiasm when played, but 
that he was receiving enquiries as to its publication. Scoma re- 
peated the performances the following season, and this time 
declared that he had been pestered with requests for it in published 
form, rather shrewdly, however, advising the composer against 
publication for the moment, urging patience until it had been 
thoroughly tried out. He played it yet a third year at Bridlington, 
but this time news of its reception had travelled to London 
independently, for Ketelbey was approached by several London 
publishers anxious to secure it. Eventually, J. H. Larway was the 
publisher chosen—at Ketelbey’s own terms ! 

The rest is history. Very soon the composer followed it with 
works of similar character, capitalising his f/air for presenting not 
only orchestral colour in music, but conveying easily recognisable 
pictures under such titles as “ In a Persian Market,” “‘ Sanctuary 
of the Heart,” “ Bells Across the Meadows,” ‘‘ In a Chinese 
Temple Garden ” and many others. 

There are those who profess scorn at the music of Albert 
Ketelbey, but with sheer universal popularity as the test, these are 
the same people who decry Tchaikovsky for daring to write, 
among other things, “‘ 1812.” Anyhow, despite many attempts 
at imitation there has never been any to match the Ketelbey 
picture-music, as I prefer to call it, either in its individuality or 
its popularity. 

As for myself, I take some pride in having played a modest 
part in persuading the powers that were, some sixteen years 
later, to issue a couple of albums of Ketelbey’s works under the 
conductorship of the composer. In doing so, I ought to add 
truthfully that this advocacy was not prompted only out of 
friendship for Albert Ketelbey, but, because my job was selling 
records, I knew full well that authentic composer-recordings of 
such popular works would outsell any other versions. 

Merely as a matter of historical fact, I record that in January, 
1913, Columbia took possession of the building in Clerkenwell 
Road, this event synchronising with the time when we were 
beginning to receive important additions to our catalogue from 
America. Scharwenka, Bonci, Zenatello, Slezak, Destinn, Josef 
Hofmann (then a boy prodigy), Mary Garden, Olive Fremstad, 
Orville Harrold (the tenor with whom Oscar Hammerstein 
opened his ill-fated London Opera House in Kingsway—now the 
Stoll Picture Theatre) and the first of the only records the grand 
violinist, Ysaye, ever made. I think it was typical of Ysaye’s 
appreciation of what the gramophone might mean that he recorded 
so much of the newer music of his day—Fauré’s “ Berceuse,”’ 
two Wieniawski mazurkas, Chabrier’s Scherzo Valse among it— 
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rather than the older lighter classics which were already in danger 
of being hackneyed by constant recorded performance. 

Here in England, in spite of the production difficulties caused 
by the destruction of our factory, we were not idle. Sir Charles 
Santley, then 79, was persuaded out of his retirement to make a 
series of records for us, and our old friends, the Sheffield Choir 
(at the time filling an engagement at the Coliseum and so able to 
record in our own studio) began an association with Columbia 
that continued until well after the introduction of electric record- 
ing. 
Alongside all these developments we made our first efforts to 
build up a new tenor—or rather two new tenors. The first was 
Walter Wheatley, a young American who had made a substantial 
success in his own country and came over here to set the Thames 
on fire. His voice had a penetrating quality and “‘ came through ” 
well, but although he sold well as, indeed, all new tenors right 
through the story of the industry have sold, we did not succeed 
in persuading even ourselves that we had a new Caruso, and 
accordingly soon after turned our attention to another “ dis- 
covery,” Morgan Kingston. He had all the elements that made a 
good story. Pony-driver in a pit, church choirboy, playing in a 
brass band, tenor soloist at a Nottingham concert for 5s. (doubled 
by enthusiastic organisers), and so on. This “ local boy makes 
good ” background was then, as now, a safe card to play, and as 
Morgan Kingston had a pleasant round voice, with an excellent 
command of top notes, he was very quickly thrust into prominence 
He was only allowed to make twelve-inch records, to keep him 
** classy,”’ as it were. 

Morgan Kingston was our star tenor for over four years and, 
so far as we were concerned, his progress during that time in 
public performance and on records brought him to the point 
where he was generally accepted, if not perhaps as “‘ our greatest 
British tenor ” as was claimed, certainly not far short of it. I 
think there is no doubt he would have gone much farther, but he 
was invited to Ametica, I believe to sing at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, and thereafter he was lost to records. We were 
very sorry about that. 

Exciting times came in 1913 when a make of German records 
was announced at 1s. 6d. The British manufacturers viewed this 
as a threat to the industry which they were endeavouring to 
develop on stabilised prices, half-a-crown the recognised standard. 
To compete with this and keep the trade in British hands, the 
Gramophone and Columbia companies, by mutual arrangement, 
each brought out a shilling record (really 1s. 1d.), and flooded the 
cheap market with them. The war of 1914-1918 ended the 
situation, both the German records and the shilling records 
disappearing. 

One incident occurred that year that was without precedent 
and has, I am pretty sure, never had to be repeated since. Over- 
night, as it seemed, there had flashed across the horizon a popular 
song, ‘‘ You Made Me Love You,” and the demand for records 
of it could not be met. We had to ask the American Columbia 
factory to manufacture 25,000 for us. English labels were printed 
here and expressed to Bridgeport, Conn. The records were pressed 
with the English labels and the complete shipment received in 
London ‘in a little under a month, substantially easing the position 
on our deliveries. 

A certain spirit of enterprise and rivalry was animating some 
of our seaside resorts about this time. Bournemouth, among 
South Coast towns, ‘was already famous for its high-class music 
under Dan Godfrey, ‘and now one of the fashionable northern 
seaside resorts, Southport, conceived the idea that records of 
their military band would be an excellent advertisement for the 
town. The corporation offered us every facility if we would make 
the records and once again I accompanied Arthur Brooks on a 
recording expedition as press agent. That was in September, 1913, 
and we recorded the Southport Corporation Military Band in a 
local school. The band really was a fine organisation brought to a 
high pitch by its conductor, William Rimmer, himself famous as a 
composer of brass band music. Our own needs were carefully 
looked after by a youngster named Wolstenholme, and he was so 
enthusiastic about everything that I fancy the whole idea must 
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have been his. Anyhow, to-day that youngster is the general 
manager of the Southport Publicity and Attractions Department. 
Among the records made we got a fine twelve-inch recording of 
the Rachmaninov Prelude and Liebestraume, and the fact that 
this stayed in the catalogues for some fifteen years is proof enough 
in itself that both parties to the contract had every reason to he 
satisfied ; I know we were. 

But there was one incident of that trip that is a treasured 
memory. At the end of one afternoon recording session, Arthur 
Brook declared his intention of going over to the Argyle Theatre, 
Birkenhead, where his friend (and our artist) Bransby Williams 
was appearing. So I had my introduction to this historic old 
theatre, whose veteran proprietor told of old contracts made with 
great music-hall stars at salaries that ruled when they were new- 
comers. One of these, he claimed, enabled him to engage to-day 
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a world-famous Scots comedian at £15 a week! But Bransby 
Williams was our mark and after seeing the show through, he 
took us off to his diggings to entertain us. Of all he discoursed 
upon, and he did so impressively and learnedly, the thing I 
remember most vividly is his keen interest in cowboy and Wild 
West stories. It was well after midnight before he allowed us to 
leave. In Liverpool we found the last train had gone, but in St. 
George’s Square we managed to persuade a taxi-driver to take us 
to Southport for a couple of pounds. That midnight journey of 
twenty miles was quite an experience in itself, for two or three 
times the driver lost himself and was obliged to unlimber one of 
his oil lamps to read the signposts. But 3 a.m. found us seated on 
the main staircase of the Prince of Wales’s Hotel gratefully 
absorbing a much-needed drink before turning in. Wonderful 
days. (To be continued) 


TURN TABLE TALK 


W.R.A. 

When W.R.A. and Mrs. Anderson were involved in a motor- 
coach accident at the beginning of October in the dark they both 
suffered from shock and bruises; but W.R.A. was soon well 
enough to write and say that he had no wish to take up the glove 
dropped by Mr. Sorabji last month, nor, indeed, to take notice 
of any coats that might be trailed in front of him. Many of our 
readers will wish to add their own good wishes and their satis- 
faction to see W.R.A.’s reviews, as usual, in this number. 


Concerts for H.M.V. Workers 

It is no novelty for celebrities of the musical world to entertain 
the workers in the Hayes factory in war-time. The concerts of 
the last war are remembered by the older members of the staff. 
But old and young joined together the other day to give a 
tremendous welcome and a tremendous send-off to Miss Nancy 
Evans, Mr. Gerald Moore and Count John McCormack at the 
first luncheon-hour concert this season, and Mr. Alfred Clark, 
Chairman of the Company, expressed the feelings of all in his 
felicitous words of introduction. 


Air Raid Casualties 

Among recording artists whose death in air-raids has been 
announced have been Navarre that remarkable imitator, and 
Philippe Willoughby. 

Mr. Willoughby, a fine musician and violinist, was the 
arranger of most of the music played by the J. H. Squire Celeste 
Octet, of which he was a member for nearly twenty years, and 
our readers will not need to be reminded of the great influence that 
over two million Columbia records and over five hundred broad- 
casts of the Octet have had on the musical education of the widest 
public all over the world during that period. 

An H.E. bomb destroyed his house in the night and nothing 
was found afterwards of Mr. or Mrs. Willoughby except part of 
his hand showing the indentations of violin strings on the tips 
of his fingers. Shortly before he had said, “ If a bomb should 
get me don’t let the boys send flowers—you collect the money 
and send it to the Spitfire Fund”; and in acknowledging the 
cheque which J. H. Squire sent Lord Beaverbrook wrote, “‘ None 
of the gifts, large or small, that I have received for the con- 
struction of Spitfires has moved me more deeply than the one you 
send me on behalf of your Octet and in memory of your colleague 
Philippe Willoughby”. He was a fine athlete, an officer in the 
R.F.A. in the last war, a true artist and a true friend. R.I.P. 


Catalogues and Supplements 
The 1940/1 catalogues are now on sale at all dealers. H.M.V. 
and Columbia costing 6d. each and Parlophone and Regal- 





More AvuTosioGRAPHY, BY FarrH Compton MACKENZIE 
**MORE THAN I SHOULD.” 
Coutts, 48 PALL MALL. 12s. 6p. 


Zonophone 3d. each. Despite the paper shortage they all present 
their usual clean appearance and contain al] records up to 
June goth, 1940. 

The paper restriction has, however, forced the companies to 
make a charge of a halfpenny on all future monthly supplements. 
More to the Point 

We are given to understand that only a limited supply of 
thorn and non-metallic needles are available at the present 
moment ; therefore readers will be well advised to look to their 
stocks for the coming winter. 
Purchase Tax 

The above tax came into operation 

















on October 21st and all new records : . 

issued from the factories on an after ee) Smee 

that date will be subject to the increase 1/6 1/10 

of 334% on the wholesale price. a/- | 2/54 
The new prices are as shown. 3/- | 3/8 
The stocks held by dealers before 4/- | 4/104 

the tax came into operation will be 6/- | 714 

sold at the old price. 





Information Required 


To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE 
Could any fellow reader of THE GRAMOPHONE let me know 
if Charles Saunders, the great tenor of Handel fame, made more 
than one record ? I was fortunate to procure his rendering of 
““ The Enemy Said,” and would appreciate any information on 
this subject. This to which I refer was recorded by G. T. and 
labelled Gramophone Concert Record. 


Cornwall. H. Stuart Lockett. 








2 INVALUABLE SUGGESTIONS for 


GRAMOPHONE OWNERS 


When in New York: Be sure to visit the world’s largest treasury 
of recorded music . . . The Gramophone Shop. It is a revelation ! 


When at home: every record collector and music lover who desires 
authentic information about recorded music issued in the United 
States of America should write to us and we will be only too pleased 
to answer any queries sent from readers of The Gramophone. 


The Gramophone Shop 


18 EAST 48th STREET and 290 PARK AVENUE, 
NEW YORK CITY, U.S.A. 
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AND FIRST REVIEWS 


(Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List) 





ORCHESTRAL 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 

Rachmaninov and Philadelphia Orchestra (Ormandy) : 
First Piano Concerto (Rachmaninov). H.M.V. DB5706-8 
(12 in., 22s.). Auto. DB8806-8. 

What a thoroughly delightful production—that very fine 
pianist, the composer, playing the solo part with an orchestra 
not, I think, to be beaten for flair and fling, in such music. So we 
get a hand-in-glove performance: velvet glove when we ask it, 
and the necessary metallic stiffening elsewhere. The first move- 
ment takes three sides, the second one, and the last two. We have 
thus a short work, admirably varied in content, whose preponder- 
ance of vivacious and chivalric tune-matter is sure to please the 
lovers of swift-stirring romance. The coaxing, lyrical bits come 
in such quick succession to the wilder, old-time-Lisztian impulses 
that perhaps the solid concerto-sitter-out may be a little thrust 
and turned about ; but what a pity to examine an early concerto 
of this school as if it were a Brahms. Sufficient that we have some 
of the brightest, most tingling piano tone I’ve heard on a record, 
with such gusto and impetus from all hands that every little 
section can be tasted as a tiny sweetmeat, in a packet of mixed 
fruits. I haven’t for many a day had so much fun as in that first 
movement: consider what a happy Op. 1 this is. I would 
strike to the ground anybody who asked me to analyse it. It’s 
an insult to such music ! 

The slow movement is the happiest of piano meditations, not 
yet showing, of course, the deeper quality, the darker shades, of 
the composer’s best skill in this kind. If it skims the surface, we 
need do no more than admire the ample grace, the pull and 
persuasion of the romantic sway. Again I urge, one should 
hear this music as Op. 1, and against the background of the 
burgeoning, salonic symphonicism of Russia. The third puts in 
a thumb for plenty of scherzo-plums. Here is the young virtuoso 
pianist rollicking in both pianistic and orchestral display, without 
too much concern about anything else—beyond perhaps bringing 
off a pretty languishing turn of the head: that kind of picture- 
postcard is now as ancient as the Gibson girl, but he would be a 
curmudgeon who would refuse to languish and admire with a 
composer who is so obviously in love with his model, bless his 
enthusiastic heart. 

This light-weight concerto overflows with recording exuber- 
ance. A steel needle and as large a room as you can command 
will show off the paces to a marvel, for the whole set-up is hell- 
bent for jollity, and marvellously met for brilliance in playing 
and recording. Op. 1, my composing friends: look at that and 
do your best! Forget, for once, that this isn’t the turn of the 
century. Turn back the clock, and be youthful again! Enjoy 
yourselves like this ! 


N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra (Toscanini): Overture, 
Leonora No. 2 (Beethoven). H.M.V. DA1753, 4 (10 in., 
gs. gd.). 


An impressive but rather hardly-recorded performance. The 
strength of its firm utterance is immense: too big is the tone, 
for my liking ; but to the newcomer I can imagine its carrying 


home the lesson of the opera in a magnificent swing. The pre- 
cision of articulation is a joy, as ever with this conductor (they 
can do it, if they want to. O that we had more conductors here 
who would not rest until our men gave this precision always !). 
The outbursts of tone are immense ; not in themselves over- 
powering ; but the quality of the tone is too hard. If I dare 
venture to mention the drum, I would draw attention to its 
painful hardness. I think this will be felt, even by the most 
abstruse timpanophiles. 

The overture is a grand, uplifting piece, which I shall yet hope 
to hear performed with equal power in the inward parts, and 
precision all through, but with a quality of tone that (at any rate 
on our normal instruments here, whether electrical or other- 
wise) seems more in keeping with the standards we cherish. But, 
as ever, it is everyone to his choice: and fortunately the N.B.C. 
recordings must by now be fairly well known to most readers. 


Philadelphia Orchestra (Stokowski): Invitation to the 
Waltz (Weber). H.M.V. DB3699 (12 in., 7s. 4d.). 

Our old friends are welcome again. The apt enchantment is all 
here. In the opening the conductor makes the most of the con- 
versational exchanges, which seems the right thing to do. Then 
comes the swirl of famous tune, with that hint of virtuosity which 
is so apt for a piece like this. It is not just glitter, either: the 
parts can be listened to with entire pleasure ; the line-drawing 
holds also a satisfaction apart from what figure is drawn ; and if 
there is the expected slight empressement for empressement’s sake, 
that does not hurt. The scalic rushes aloft are thrilling ; and 
altogether this is a bit of the old Phily sport in music that cannot 
take any harm even if it be coloured rather larger than life. The 
loudest tone seems to have a little more given to it (? by the 
recorders) than it needs: it stands out of the picture a bit. The 
record has just about the right amount of reverberation, apart 
from what I think this small point of excess, and is sure to please 
widely. 


Arthur. Fiedler’s Sinfonietta : Serenade in C minor, 
K.388 (Mozart). H.M.V. C3117, 8 and B8964 (two 12 in., 
one 10 in., IIs.). 

This (1782), one of two Serenades for wind, also figures in 
transcribed form as the string quintet, K406 (1787). You re- 
member how he had just written, in a hurry, a second serenade 
for his Haffner friends (which became the symphony in D, 
K385). This other (wind) serenade was thrown off about the 
same time. It is for pairs of oboes, clarinets, horns and bassoons ; 
written, apparently, to suit a prince’s band. It has more pull and 
power than some of the lighter works in this easy-going form, 
meant for several “tastes”? at intervals during an evening 
party. Here is a delightful performance. 

Allegro.—Of fair size (one disc), it opens with a strong, even, 
impassioned arpeggic theme. The pull-up brings a new one, 
prettily made up of 3 plus 3 bars (repeated), then 2 plus 2 plus 2 
(repeated), with a bar to round off. The further progress of the 
second-subject matter brings us to the repeat of the whole exposi- 
tion, which ends side 1. Mark the end of the first time of this, and 
the start of the second: ma. and mi. chords: a slightly curious 
effect of balance produces a piquancy not to be found in a string 
chord. The development is full of capital, strongly-bound matter, 
partly in quietness and partly in urgency, and all too short. Note 
the dramatic intensification in the recapitulation, when all is cast 
into the minor, and the softer strains are departed. 

Andante.—The wind tone is even more choice here, in the soft 
breathings and delicate variants. No lovelier bit of heart-easing, 
companionable Mozart could be wished. An exquisite side. The 
Minuet makes vigorous play with science: first, quick strict 
imitation of oboes by bassoons. The Trio performs another 
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“canon ’”’: one part starts (upward leap), and another answers 
(downward leap: but the same shape, inverted) ; 3 and 4 copy 
respectively 1 and 2. These two movements fill 3118. 

Finale.—Small disc. Variations, easy to distinguish and enjoy. 
The syncopated one (side 5) has pretty harmonic piquancies. 
The seventh-drop in the theme will be noted as derived from one 
in the early part of the first movement. There is here, as in the 
Minuet, much rapid counterpoint: with a quiet episode on the 
last side, and a coda which sums up laconically, leaving much 
unsaid, something hinted. The final major-key run is perhaps a 
bow to the more conventional evening-party folk, who may be 
getting a bit bored with either decoration or hinted-drama. 
Beautiful playing ; and the recording seems to solve with success 
the difficult problems of getting reed tone to sound even. 


Boston Promenade Orchestra (Fiedler): Doctrinen Waltz 
(E. Strauss). H.M.V. C3186 (12 in., 4s.). 

A bold, clean, straightforward recording, with the familiar 
open-space-resonance effect. The scoring is sufficiently obvious 
and loud. Eduard (1835-1916) was the youngest of the famous 
brothers, who kept up his end to the tune of more than two 
hundred dances. 


COLUMBIA 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Beecham): Symphony 
in D minor (Franck). Col. LXgo4-8, Auto. LX8497-8501 
(12 in., 36s. 8d.). 

Not much rhetoric, naturally: one knows what to expect of 
Beecham among the French classics. It would be interesting, and 
in places amusing, to compare this with the Stokowski. Perhaps it 
is all a little too matter-of-fact, as Beecham can sometimes be. 
It is all rather restful, though, after Toscanini and the Rach- 
maninov effervescence. The other side of Franck, the philosophy, 
the mystical tinge, the chromatics (overdone, we may all agree), 
shines out ; and there is, if you help a little with imagination, 
sufficient “ uplift’ to stay the course. The first movement is 
taken lightly: not so much a matter of pace, though that is on 
the fast side, as of an aeration that was so difficult to find in the 
Stokowski, and that pleases me here. I feel it particularly well 
at the start of side 2, soon after which there enters the soaring 
theme. It ‘“ flows through ” with something of Toscaninian drive, 
but without the slightly-too-aware feeling that his drive often 
produces. Franck’s narrowness makes for concentration: still 
waters run deep. If the orchestration had not run so much to 
organ-style, the rambles might have been less obvious: one feels, 
too often, the organist improvising. But who in 1940 shall quite 
recapture the Franckian raptures of 1889? Half a century has not 
dimmed the charm of the earnest simplicities and innocent 
bombast that so many of us will always love. 

The first movement (four sides) ends with a better impression 
of force than I got at its start. This ‘all through ” method, 
though it misses ch inces of point-making such as Stokowski took 
with both fists (and feet), gets a thoroughly sound recording, 
smooth and well unified, that cannot, surely, fail to please. 

The slow movement (sides 5-7) with its first three cor anglais 
notes suggesting (if you like) the symphony’s opening phrase, 
moves with the right angelic grace. Perhaps the second theme 
(B flat) is a little solemnly pietistic. The small climaxes are not 
overdone. Is the cor anglaiy a trifle glum? Perhaps not. The 
wind is not quite perfectly clear in the last few notes of side 5. 
I like the subdued feeling in the middle section, and the strings 
always keep in the right spirit. (One is slightly affected, perhaps, 
by having heard the H.M.V. big recordings: I am compelled, 
such is the time-pressure these days, to hear one work instantly 
after another.) This movement is, at best, a wee bit jig-joggy, 
and I doubt if any conductor can avoid its sounding a bit dull— 
unless, maybe, one is in the exact elevated spirit to receive it 
without criticism. But the honey palls, for me. 

Finale (three sides). I love the way this blazes out in the 
sunlight of D major (note the good effect, after the B flat we have 
left). The orchestration is apt to be shrill : I think this recording— 
and, I take it. the conductor’s watchful ear—makes it sound as 
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smooth as the rest. But those brasses in the square-cut second 
subject (square-toedness was Franck’s major weakness: or was 
it the chromatics? But they showed so many new ways that I 
can stand any amount of them). That slow movement theme does 
not impress : why does it return? Do we really want it? Develop- 
ment is on the obvious side: not a strong feature, here, with that 
meandering running accompaniment: again, I fear, the eternal 
organist in Franck. It is all kept remarkably smooth and orderly ; 
perhaps you might like a bit more flash, even if it descended to 
Stokowskian fireworks? Was it not wise to omit the cornets 
theme from the recapitulation? The key-changes near the end 
have a sparkle all their own—like the sun on the waves. The 
open heart, the fervent affection, shine out at the end. Bless him ! 
Taking it all in all, a clear, strong, plain reading, and a beautifully 
smooth, unified recording which falls into the spirit of the conduct- 
ing and the playing. 


Orchestre de la Société des Concerts du Conservatoire, 
Paris : (Weingartner) Wine, Women and Song (J. 
Strauss). Col. LXgog (12 in., 7s. 4d.). 

There is a good deal of non-waltz material before we come to 
the muttons, late on side 1. It is all good tuneful stuff, about which 
there is nothing fresh to say. The waltz seems to be taken rather 
fast, and I find no fanciful hesitations, but a steady beat, as if one 
were to whirl around all the time. The quality of the tone, apart 
from a trifle early wind, is bright, ample, and smartly delivered. 
There is a good spring in it all, and no excessive reverberation in 
the recording. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Wood): Overture, 
Roman Carnival (Berlioz). Col. DX982 (12 in., 4s. 10}d.). 


A good deal depends on the cor anglais solo player’s quality, 
which can support, I think, a rather warmer tone than we have 
here. This theme came from an early cantata, Cleopatra, which 
the judges for the Prix de Rome in 1829 refused to like. It was 
there set to an idea about the swaying sea ; then it became love- 
music in Benvenuto Cellini, and finally served as the first section of 
this fine overture, whose two parts make a splendid contrast. 
The performance is agile, clean, unforced, light-footed, and built 
up with Sir Henry’s familiar firmness and flexibility. The fire 
burns with, one might say, an English sparkle, but the flame is 
pure and smokeless, both in playing and recording. 


Columbia Broadcasting Symphony Orchestra (H. Barlow) : 
Orpheus (Liszt). Col. DX978, 9 (12 in., 8s.). 


Not long ago I was asking for one or two more of Liszt’s 
symphonic poems, and suggesting Orpheus as a likely one to record. 
Here is that short lyrical work, well if not superlatively recorded. 
Not extravagant music, it seems to be played with clear affection. 

The music was thought of as a kind of frame for Gluck’s opera 
Orpheus, conducted by Liszt in 1854. An epilogue remains un- 
published. Thinking of an Etruscan vase in the Louvre, showing 
Orpheus, poet-musician, crowned with laurel, singing and playing 
in godlike joy, Liszt recalled the beasts enchanted, the brook 
silenced, man’s frets infinitely far-off, and to him “ revealed the 
harmony of the universe.” He achieves some of his best effects of 
near-nobility here, and the scoring is ample, gracious, often 
delicate. The opening scene, in broad progression, gives way to 
the cor anglais theme closing side 1, which seems fitly described 
as a message of the power and saving grace of art. The full 
orchestra takes it up, mid-side 2, and after some reminiscences of 
the first idea (side 3), we have the march in full-orchestral dress. 
Some roars from below may be the forest creatures, or, as some 
prefer, the critics of a great man: or old Evil conquered by Good. 
Side 4 brings a shining-armoured presentation of part of the second 
(Message) theme, and, with a clever second climax of tone, the 
departure of Orpheus, in the march phrases we first heard. This 
leave-taking is one of Liszt’s best strokes ; the cor anglais signalises 
the end, which comes with lordly modulations truly godlike 
(thinking on Liszt’s plane, which it is here easy to do, with full 
sympathy). 

If the tone-poem attempts less, in cinematic motion, than some 
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of the others, it seems the more rounded: moved by Gluck’s 
treatment of the legend in his opera, “‘ touching and sublime in its 
simplicity ’ as he found it, Liszt discovered, in this short piece, a 
way of paying his tribute to both the god and Gluck. Those who 
not only don’t dislike Liszt’s familiar melodic attacks, but cherish 
them when used with such accomplished ease, will fully enjoy this 
nice recording. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


*Artur and Karl Ulrich Schnabel (Piano Duets): Divertisse- 
ment a la Hongroise (Schubert). H.M.V. DB3529-32 
(12 in., 29s. 4d.). Auto. DB8812-5. Album No. 346. 

This appears to be a first recording—here, at any rate—of a 
one-piano duet that is an old domestic favourite of mine. Schubert 
wrote the rather lengthy piece in his days as domestic musician 
to Count Esterhazy in the country house at Zseliz (or Zelesz) in 
the summer of 1818, when he was 21, or possibly on a second visit, 
in 1824. Hungarian airs of the countryside were naturally 
worked in: one of them, it is said, caught from a maid as she 
hummed it while Schubert came in from a walk. Flower’s 
book, however, says that the violinist Remenyi (whom we re- 
member as the companion of Brahms in early tours) denies that 
the tunes are Hungarian. A musicologist suggests that some of 
them may have become obsolete by Remenyi’s time. The 
debate continues: or may, for all we care. Schubert sold the 
work, with the sonata, Op. 53, for £12. 

It contains the most delightful, fresh tunes, which surely must 
have had some rustic roots. There are some turns of phrasing and 
cadences we know very well; other little key-twists are partly 
Schubert-characteristic, and partly, perhaps, fibres of the folk. 
These little twists are admirable. Then there are runs and rattles 
that seem to come from the cembalom. The first three sides 
make up a fairly long self-contained movement, with a fair 
amount of repetition (with the omission of some of the repetitions 
throughout the piece, two sides could have been saved). On 
side 4 begins a March, curiously gentle (like a good deal of 
the rest). Side 5 starts a new movement, an Allegretto with a 
skittish flirt of rhythm, melody and key. The rest of the side 
contains more pompous processional music. Side 6 gives the 
middle section of this,a quiet melody for Primo, while Secondo 
keeps up the triplet accompaniment. Then the more showy part 
is resumed, and finally the piece is rounded off by the return of 
the first Allegretto skittish matter. 

Side 7 has another subject, and then a middle section that 
shakes an operatic, dramatic bow. These sudden changes go on 
all through the work. The whole of the first part of the Allegretto 
is given again, and the coda gently winds up. An unusual piece, 
with an attractive tang ; rather spun out, as I have indicated. 
You could enjoy, separately, three divisions of the work, com- 
prised in the first two, the third, or the last record. The playing 
is beautifully neat: an excellent lesson to one-piano duettists. 
Only now and again I could like a trifle more bass from Secondo : 
his bass, after all, has to support three upper parts: one of the most 
useful tips I know to give to duettists. 


Paderewski (piano): Mazurka in F sharp minor, Op. 59, 
No. 3 (Chopin) ; and Mélodie—Chants du Voyageur 
(Paderewski). H.M.V. DB3709 (12 in., 7s. 4d.). 

The late-period Mazurka is one of the richest examples of 
Chopin’s lovely harmonic meltings and his ripe use of ornament, 
on such comparatively slight melodic spread as a mazurka 
affords. This, as Gerald Abraham remarks in his invaluable little 
book, Chopin’s Musical Style (O.U.P., 5s.), looks forward to 
Wagner. I strongly recommend this book for some of the most 
penetrating, solid thought about the music itself. Paderewski, 
recorded with only slight unevenness, plays this not too well: 
there is a rhythmic stagger near the end of the first section, and 
part of a bar goes west a little later. His playing differs slightly 
from my copy (Klindworth) in the repeat. Not, I fear, the old 
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magic this time. His own song I had forgotten: it brought back 
my salon-piece days. Only a nostalgic little drawing-room encore ; 
but in its way it speaks of a whole epoch, sweetly, tenderly ; with 
an ache in our heart we hear it. The composer does not senti- 
mentalise it: the music says all he wants to say, and he lets it do 
that. 


Kreisler (violin), acc. Franz Rupp (piano): Mazurka in 
A minor, Op. 67, No. 4 (Chopin, arr. Kreisler) ; and 
Waltz, Op. 39, No. 15 (Brahms, arr. Hochstein). H.M.V. 
DA1631 (10 in., 4s. 10}d.). 

The fiddle makes a lot of difference to the dance, in pointings, 
rubato, tiny gaps of sentiment ; and the piano’s part is apt to 
lose what small point its harmonies have. Not much is lost here, 
however, and the violinist’s tender little floatings aloft can be 
fully enjoyed. The Brahms is the familiar piece with the double- 
stopping, beginning me, doh doh, me me, doh doh me fah soh-fah 
me ray me. The old magic persists, and the idolater has much to 
delight in, always. W.R.A. 


Louis Kentner (piano): Hungarian Rhapsody No. g (Liszt). 
Columbia DX0987 (12 in., 4s. 10}d.). 

The sub-title of this Rhapsody is the ‘* Carnival of Pesth,” 
and it is one of the more varied of the set. Nothing in the record- 
ing gave me so much pleasure as Kentner’s beautifully even scale 
playing in Part II. I hope it is not ungrateful to suggest to 
Kentner that he will give us some of the last piano works of 
Liszt’s life, or the lovely Andante Lagrinoso from the Harmonies 
Poetiques et Religieuses. Anyway the Rhapsodies can really be given 
a long rest now. 


Josef Hassid (violin): Spanish Dance—Playera (Sarasate). 
H.M.V. C3185 (4s.). 

Sarasate’s ‘‘ Zapateado,” reviewed last month, is on the reverse 
of this record, the present side having arrived too late to be 
included in that review. Scholes’ ‘‘ Oxford”? Companion calls 
the Playera the Playzza. It is a variant, apparently, of the Seguidilla, 
itself a quick dance of Moorish origin in three in a bar measure, 
meant to be danced and sung, and with many variants in different 
provinces. Hassid plays this piece with great restraint, beautiful 
tone, and a real sense of poetry. It gives the greatest promise of 
anything he has so far recorded and the recording itself is excellent. 


Benno Moiseiwitsch (piano): Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2 
(Liszt). H.M.V. C3192 (12 in., 4s. 103d.). 

It is a pity that Moiseiwitsch is so unadventurous in his choice 
of material just now, but no doubt there will be plenty of people 
to welcome yet another recording of this hardy perennial. 
Needless to say he gives a magnificent rendering of the Rhapsody 
and one which is thoroughly musical as well as exciting, in the 
quick second half of the piece. The recording is full-toned and 
faithful. A.R. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


*Heifetz (violin) and Emanuel Bay (piano): Sonata in A, 
Op. 13 (Fauré). H.M.V. DB3176, 7, 8 (12 in., 22s.). Auto. 
DB88o00-11. 

Fauré is one of my delights. I should like to hear far more of 
him. In later years his music became austerely bare—all passion 
purged, said one ; even so, beauty rarely hides for long. His is a 
classic French spirit—that, as E.N. once said, of the finest French 
prose. Much of it is apt to seem too easy ; there is here and there 
a fluency (of patterning, e.g., as in this work) which is not always 
sustaining. Some have thought him a French Brahms without 
the German bite. Ravel was much influenced by him: indeed, 
his long life made him a powerful figure in France, and great 
tributes were organised for his later ten-year birthdays (he lived 
from 1845 to 1925). ‘“‘ Clarity, restraint, suppleness,” says 
Schmitt of Fauré’s qualities. I think he ought to go down better 
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with us than the few performances and recordings of his works 


suggest. I see there was another set of this, perhaps the most 


popular chamber work: Cortot and Thibaud, DB1080-2, now 
withdrawn. 


The spirit of 1876 was eupeptic: this music flies off straight 
away (a Fauré characteristic) into the sun, strong-hearted, 
aspiring, and also self-sure. The combination of the instruments 
is close, easy in comradeship and mutual support. The develop- 
ment is perhaps a little factually rhythmic, but he does keep the 
ball rolling in a workmanlike way. This movement and the 
second take one record each ; the last two movements are on the 
third disc. 


Second movement.—The fiddle has more of the fat than the 
piano, in the main. The latter instrument, however, is a capital 
upbearer and instigator. The second idea gets its innings early— 
on side 3; this is a good type of the soaring enjoyment that (it 
may be well to remember) a Frenchman could evoke, a whole 
decade before Franck’s violin sonata renewed such gusto and put a 
glorious seal upon that way of life. The second side of this move- 
ment takes up a more meditative outlook, basing on the first 
theme (the second comes into power again in the recapitulation). 
The tiny coda 1s a capital bit of Fauré-signature. 


The scherzo is a crackerjack, whose key-flirts will delight you. 
A minor-key walking subject is the middle part, but the drop in 
pace still keeps us moving briskly. After the breather we take up 
the chase again. The coda neatly brings back the walking pace 
for a few bars, without pulling us up. Mark how the instru- 
ments divide it. This is a movement that demands an encore, and 
got it from me, even in a pressed morning. 


The finale has a delightfully shoulder-opening, slick motion. 
The second chief idea, after a little graver thought, is played in 
bold, striding octaves. I wish we had more than one side of such 
good-companion music. If you can, get the whole work: it is 
easy to follow and to take to the heart. If not, get at least the last 
record. The performers are well met and matched. Piano record- 
ing slightly under the modern clang-value, but not weak. A 
tiny fiddle hardness here and there, but nothing to hurt. More 
Fauré, please! He is of the satisfying French type which I’ve 
often wanted to be able to enjoy whenever one feels in the mood 
for it. The flavour lasts, W.R.A. 


VOCAL RECORDS 


Tino Rossi (tenor): Il existe une blonde and Paname Ville 
@’Amour. Columbia DB1949 (10 in., 3s.). 


What a charmer Tino Rossi is !_ He gives a quality of inevitability 
to his material that is extraordinarily convincing. Then he makes 
the most of his slender vocal resources, has excellent diction, and a 
vital sense of rhythm. On my record the labels are reversed. 
Il existe une blonde is the most fascinating in melody and rhythm, 
but I vastly enjoyed these two beguiling ditties. 


Joan Cross (soprano): Dove Sono (‘“ Marriage of Figaro ’’) 
Ah, ’Tis Gone Ach! ich fuhl’s (‘“ Magic Flute ’’). H.M.V. 
C3187 (12 in., 4s. 104d.) 


David Lloyd (tenor): O Loveliness Beyond Compare 
(“* Magic Flute ”), Speak for me to my Lady (“Don 
Giovanni’”’) (Mozart). Columbia DX983 (12 in., 4s. 104$d.). 


I have copied these labels as they came to me—in the form of 
white label pressings—but the air from “ Figaro” is sung in 
English beginning ‘‘ I remember.” I have a great admiration 
for the art of Joan Cross and her singing on the stage gives me 
very great pleasure ; but her voice is not ideally suited to record- 
ing and she has a way of fading the end of a phrase that might 
become a mannerism. Nevertheless it is good to have this fine 
interpretation. The melodic line is firmly drawn, in spite of the 
criticism made above, and the sentiment surely conveyed: and 
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there is no feeling of hurry as in the Lemnitz record. David 
Lloyd splendidly overcomes the difficulties inherent in Tamino’s 
aria and his lovely voice records exceedingly well. There is just 
a little tightness in his high notes which he is certain to get rid of 
as his art develops. He sings with intense conviction and with a 
true sense of style. Indeed, we have reason to be proud of these 
two artists: and with well played accompaniments and excellent 
recording this disc should find a wide welcome amongst lovers of 
opera and fine singing. 


Nancy Evans (contralto): Land of Hope and Glory (Elgar). 
H.M.V. Cgig1 (12 in., 4s. 104$d.). 

Miss Evans has the solid backing of chorus, organ, and band 
and we are left in no doubt about the “ mightier still and 
mightier.”’ Plainly England stands where she did! Miss Evans 
battles bravely with the increasing force of the barrage, but a 
Clara Butt is really needed for this sort of thing. Anyhow it is all 
very thrilling: and no doubt has A. P. Herbert’s words to the 
Trio of No. 4 ‘‘ Pomp ” on the reverse, which has not yet arrived. 
On a large instrument this recording should make a great effect. 


Helen Breen (soprano) : What Would You Do (H. Parr Davis) 
and Yet Another Day (K. Leslie Smith). H.M.V. Bg1og 
(10 in., 3s. 8d.). 

Miss Breen’s pretty and brittle soprano is worthy of better 
diction than she employs at present. The Parr Davis song is 
tuneful enough, but the other is undistinguished. It is curious 
that most English singers seem entirely to lack temperament : 
or, rather, I suppose it isn’t as they are English and have quite a 
different appeal. But on records such as these it is temperament 
one wants all the time. 


Raymond Newell (baritone). Carry On (Ord Hamilton) and 
Airmen of Empire (Rye and Batten). Columbia DB1944 
(10 in., 3s.). 

Beefy singing rather coarsely recorded. ‘‘ Carry On” is 
inspiriting enough, but I wonder who really enjoys songs such as 
** Airmen of Empire.” The intention is excellent and perhaps 
the older generation are kindled by songs of this type, but I am 
assured by an airman—sitting opposite me at this moment— 
that “ Roll Out the Barrell” is far more to the point. That 
certainly was the case in the last war. A.R. 


Album of Songs by Maggie Teyte 


This is not an album to be reviewed in a hurry: it is an event 
of artistic importance, and so I propose to review it in detail next 
month, saying little more here than that Miss Teyte is in excellent 
voice, that her lovely voice is very well recorded, and that a good 
balance is achieved with the orchestra. 

The inclusion of two songs from Berlioz’ Nuits d’Ete—Le Spectre 
de la Rose and L’ Absence—in their orchestral form, is exceedingly 
welcome and in these songs Berlioz gives the lie to those who 
accuse him of being incapable of writing a tune. 

The Duparc songs, L’Jnvitation au Voyage and Phidyle, many of 
us will possess in recorded form by Georges Thill or, the last at 
any rate, the Edvina recording of years ago. 


Maggie Teyte’s voice reminds one of Edvina, but she is a far 
greater lieder-singer than Edvina ever became, and this recording, 
of course, surpasses any we have had. 

There remain the Debussy songs and over the Proses Lyriques— 
the words and music both by Debussy—there will doubtless be 
some controversial feeling. 

I leave this album for the moment, then, with a very warm 
recommendation to those that love French song and the beautiful 
art of Maggie Teyte. 


They are obtainable from Messrs. Rimington, Van Wyck, Ltd. 
ALR. 
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MISCELLANEOUS saxo DANCE 


Here are three records of unusual interest. All are topical and 
yet it is possible that all will endure. I have seldom heard a more 
inspiring talk than that recorded from the famous broadcast by 
Dorothy Thompson in the series “ Let’s Face the Facts.” 
Many will have heard the original broadcast and other will have 
read the speech in pamphlet form. It is important to note that 
this record is remarkably clear, and those who normally fight shy 
of tansatlantic reproduction need have no hesitation in buying it. 
Every word can be heard, and the engineers deserve a special 
word of praise for their work. Here is an American woman who 
has shown us the spirit of England divorced from all the warring 
ideologies that hold Europe in a stanglehold (H.M.V. C3180). 
But, you may say, there is Mr. Priestley. So there is, to be sure, 
and those who were struck by his recent postscript in praise of 
women may like to hear this recorded—‘t Women and the War ” 
by J. B. Priestley (H.M.V. Cg1go). It is good to have this 
reminder of an era in radio that will, I think, be remembered. 
The third record of this trio brings us yet another version of 
Land of Hope and Glory, coupled with Song of Liberty—A. P. 
Herbert’s words to the Fourth Pomp and Circumstance March of 
Elgar. The solists are respectively Nancy Evans and Dennis 
Noble, supported by a chorus and the Band of H.M. Coldstream 
Guards, conducted by Captain J. Causley Windram. The 
latter was first heard in a recent Cochran broadcast. The music 
is not in the least vocal, but Mr. Noble attacks it with vigour 
(H.M.V. C3191). 

A selection from ‘‘ Gone With the Wind ” sounds forbidding, 
but this does not play for as long as the film. On Col. DX981 
Louis Levy passes the old tunes in review, and anybody wanting 
a good selection of plantation melodies might try this one. 
Alternatively, there is Reginald Dixon playing a Stephen Foster 
selection on Regal MR3363. And here are three records by the 
Folk Dance Orchestra, led by Elsie Avril and conducted by 
Arnold Foster, who has also arranged the music. These records 
are presumably made for dancing and we must not expect subtlety. 
Anybody desirous of disporting themselves in a Nottingham Swing 
or a Cumberland Long Eight should acquire Col. DB1952/4. By 
this time most readers will be aware of my views on “ jazzing the 
classics,”’ and therefore I shall make no apologies for recommend- 
ing a remarkable record made by Ambrose of Liszt’s Liebestraume 
and the Chopin Nocturne on Decca F7581. Recently I had occasion 
to mention Ambrose’s record of two pieces from a Cuban Suite 
by Don Marzedo— Maracas and Caramba. Tejada having already 
given us the former, now plays Caramba on Rex 9853, and it is a 
pity he could not have coupled these on one record. This is 
attractive music with an individual touch not often found in 
rumbas and suchlike. Big Bill Campbell and his Rocky Moun- 
tain Rhythm presents a medley, including The Little Red Patch 
on the Seat of My Trousers, on Rex 9851, while in contrast the 
Albert Sandler Trio provide A Choice of Colour on Col. DB1956— 
My Blue Heaven, A Brown Bird Singing and so on. A little thin, 
perhaps, but immaculately played. There is a wide choice of 
Hawaiian records, and devotees will surely be aware of the many 
styles represented by Harry Owens (Decca F7599), Ray 
Kinney (Decca F7588), Roy Smeck (Rex 9852) and Felix 
Mendelssohn (Col. FB2501). Notable is Kinney’s record of 
the Pagan Love Song, probably the slowest miscellaneous record 
in years—adagio indeed. The London Piano-Accordeon Band 
have several new records of tunes new and old on Regal. 

A new record by Danielle Darrieux will be eagerly snapped 
up by admirers of the French. chanson. Dans mon coeur and Je ne 
sais pas si je aime are on Bruns. 03036, while at the other end of 
the scale Judy Garland sings I’m Nobody’s Baby and Buds Won't 
Bud from her film “ Andy Hardy Meets a Debutante ” on 03038. 
The former is by way of being a hit song and Carroll Gibbons 
sings it on Col. FB2514. Denny Dennis, Elsie Carlisle, The 
Street Singer, Vera Lynn, Adelaide Hall and Beryl Davis 





are all here, and surely the essence of Miss Lynn is distilled on 
Decca F7582 in Little Curly Hair on a High Chair and By the Wishing 
Well. I always wonder what Arthur Young thinks he is doing 
here—he accompanies on the Novachord. The Mills Brothers. 
couple Sleepy Time Gal with My Gal Sal on Bruns. 03042, while 
The Ink Spots provide a typical record in Bless You and Thought- 
less on 03040. The Merry Macs revive Breezing Along with the 
Breeze and tumble over each other in Ma on Decca F7589, and 
The Four King Sisters are typically noisy in Six Lessons from 
Madame La Zonga and The Sailor with the Navy Blue Eyes on Regal 
MR3350. Helen Breen is new to me. She sings very sweetly a 
couple of soubrette numbers from “ Top of the World ”’— Yet 
Another Day and What Would You Do?, the former by Kenneth 
Leslie-Smith (H.M.V. Bg1og). Sam Browne revives Night and 
Day and Ol’ Man River on H.M.V. BD874, and although Mr. 
Browne’s versatility is well known I should hardly say that these 
songs were built for him. Al Bowlly and Jimmy Mesene are 
finding their feet as medleyists and achieve some original touches 
on H.M.V. BD865. Leslie Hutchinson’s choice is Love Stay in 
My Heart and a charming song by Jerome Kern called All the 
Things You Are (H.M.V. BD872). Dorothy Lamour must by 
now be taking her place with the acknowledged blues singers. 
I’ve Got a Right to Sing the Blues—I’ve gotta right to moan and 
sigh, etc.—she sings on H.M.V. Bgog8, coupled with It Had to 
Be You. Allan Jones sings Falling in Love and Who Are You? on 
Bg106, and Dick Todd reminds us of Crosby in Devil May Care 
and When the Swallows Come Back to Capistrano on BD869. Celia 
Lipton should have a large sale for her medleys of songs associated 
with Deanna Durbin and Judy Garland on Col. FB2507, while 
Monte Rey gives an operatic touch to The Memory of a Rose on 
FB2508. But perhaps the most popular record in this section will 
be one of tunes written more than fifty years ago. Leslie Stuart 
still holds our affection, and it is significant that this record of 
Tell Me, Pretty Maiden and In the Shade of the Palm, from ‘‘Floro- 
dora,” comes from America. The singers are the Victor Mixed 
Chorus directed by Emile Cote. The performance may be a 
little pedestrian and lacking the stingo of its day, but all of us 
who have waited for a worthy recording of Tell Me, Pretty Maiden, 
one of the most attractive tunes ever written, will be glad to have 
this to be going on with (H.M.V. Bgog7). 

Alan Paul and Ivor Dennis play a medley of Strauss waltzes 
on Regal MR3349, including some less familiar ones. This pair 
are in complete contrast to Rawicz and Landauer. They do not 
play in the grand manner, but with a neatness that I find peculiarly 
attractive. Charlie Kunz reaches his 40th medley (Decca 
F7587) and Ivor Moreton and Dave Kaye their 30th (Parlo. 
F1778). Horace Finch plays more favourites (Rex 9849) and 
Reginald Dixon breaks into Strict Tempo on Regal MR3348. 
Carroll Gibbons calls the tunes again on Col. FB2515 and the 
sixth Dixontime is on Regal MR3365. Reginald Foort has made 
an attractive record called Childhood Memories, consisting of 
nursery tunes played with commendable briskness on H.M.V. 
BD873. This is on his Giant Moller Organ, which reminds me of 
the dentist. The Organ, the Dance Band, and Me with 
Billy Thorburn at the piano and Robinson Cleaver at the 
organ, are much brighter this month. I particularly recommend 
Until You Fall In Love (Parlo. F1770), Noel Gay’s All Over the 
Place (F1784) and Hoagy Carmichael’s The Nearness of You 
(F1783). 

Among comics, George Formby has turned his attention to the 
police. From the film ‘*‘ Spare a Copper ”’ he gives us The Ukulele 
Man and On My Beat, cheery numbers both. Stanley Holloway 
continues his welcome revivals of Sam sketches with Beat the 
Retreat on Thy Drum and One Each Apiece All Round, while Arthur 
Askey and Richard Murdoch are extremely funny in Talking 
Shop and mildly amusing in Moment Musical. Cyril Fletcher is 
back on Columbia ; his many followers will enjoy The Ode of the 
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Fletcher and Song of the Fletcher. Certainly his first two records 
(one on Columbia and the other on Decca) remain his best, and 
are indeed gramophone classics. Formby is on Regal MR3358, 
Holloway on Col. FB2498, Askey on H.M.V. BD870 and Fletcher 
on Col. FB2506. 

Outstanding among dance records is Jay Wilbur’s Imagination 
with Sam Browne giving the best performance of his career on 
Rex 9844 and The Casa Loma Orchestra in Sierra Sue on 
Bruns. 03035, backed by a piece by Benny Goodman called Soft 
Winds. Ambrose has soon revived Arm in Arm and coupled it 
with Fools Rush In which we had from him only last month. The 
former is noteworthy for drums (Decca F7600). Both Billy 
Cotton and Harry Roy get a lot of fun out of Sarah, Sarah on 
Rex 9855 and Regal MR3354. Oddly enough there are two records 
of the Missouri Waltz, a real old stager. The players are Gu 
Lombardo (Bruns. 03041) and Horace Heidt (Col. FB2505). 
Joe Loss has no less than eight titles, all safe and sound, and for 
the rest there are records by Mantovani, Jan Savitt, Jack 
White, Mitchell Ayres, The New Mayfair, Carroll Gibbons, 
Geraldo and Sidney Lipton, who dispenses with vocals in 
Never Took a Lesson in My Life and Lovely Old Lady on Col. FB2516. 


R.W. 
BAND 


At the head of the list this month is Weber’s Preciosa Overture 
played by the Grenadier Guards Band on Col. DB1946. 
Preciosa is not an opera but a play adapted from a novel of 
Cervantes by Pius Alexander Wolffand Weber wrote the incidental 
music at a time when he seemed to have a predilection for Spanish 
subjects. I have never heard any of this music except the Overture, 
though I have often wanted to as I find the Overture very attrac- 
tive. Weber is said to have used both gipsy and Spanish national 
airs freely ; there is a gipsy-like march in the Overture and I 
believe that this recurs in some of the dances. 

Both playing and recording are of superb quality. In particular 
the clarinet tone has a lovely “‘ bloom ” and the rich sonority of 
the band as a whole is recorded with remarkable faithfulness. 
Undoubtedly one of the band records of the year. Why, by the 
way, is the arranger, whoever he may be, not given the credit for 
his really excellent work on the record label? 

There are two new records from the Coldstream Guards 
Band. In one of them (H.M.V. Bgo8o) the Band has the assist- 
ance of Dennis Noble, who is in excellent voice. The songs are 
The British Grenadiers and The Empire is Marching, and I confess 
that I find the older song much the more attractive, admirable 
though the latter is as a lesson in Empire geography ! Recording 
is excellent. 

The second record (H.M.V. Bgo83) contains an excellent 
Pasodoble called Bravada and written by Frederick Curzon and a 
recent favourite trifle of mine called Puszta. The band is in excel- 
lent fettle and the recording is splendid, though Von Geezy’s 
record of Puszta is not likely to be ousted in my affections by the 
new arrival. 

The Royal Artillery Band (Woolwich) are responsible also 
for two new records. Gilbert’s Piippchen is a jolly little piece and 
Glow-worm is, of course, an old favourite. Both are excellently 
played and recorded with a somewhat dark but attractive tone. 
This brace occupy Decca F7577. 

On Decca F7590 we have two cornet solos played by Band 
Sergeant-Major R. Lewis. Chaminade’s L’Eié is splendid in 
this guise, but I am not very enamoured of the sentimental 
IP’ll Walk Beside You. Sergeant-Major Lewis produces a very 
refined tone and plays extremely neatly and is discreetly supported 
by his colleagues in the band. 

Finally on Rex 9843 we have a medley called The Navy on 
Parade played by Massed Brass Bands comprising Enfield 
Centra), Hanwell Silver and Wood Green Excelsior and under 
the direction of Denis Wright. This is a commendably straight- 
forward selection. The tone is massive without being clumsy 
and the large body are very deftly handled. The recording is 
good. W.A.C. 
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H.M.V. SPECIAL LIST 


The following records are obtainable from all His Master’s Voice 
dealers on special order only. 


Philadelphia Orchestra (Stokowski). First Symphony 
(Szostakowicz). H.M.V. DB3847-50 and DBS3851. Auto., 
DBS8695, DB8696-99). (12 in., 27s.). 

SZ puts him into the wrong part of the alphabet—or, at least, 
into another: I do not know if there in a One True Method of 
spelling his name. Russian transliterations engaged us much at 
the time of the last war, when it was proposed to put Tchaikovsky 
into the CH class, an attempt renewed by the B.B.C. not so 
long ago. ‘‘ Shostakovich ” seems good enough for plain folk. 
I should have liked, as well as No. 1, to have at least parts of 
No. 2 (celebrating the Bolshevist revolt) or No. 3 (May Day), 
though I thought the latter nervy, scrappy, ill-disciplined. 
I haven’t heard much of this composer of late. He fell from 
Stalin’s grace for a while: I hope he may be in favour again— 
if it really is good to be in Stalin’s favour. 

This first production on records was noticed in September, 1934, 
but was not generally released. As it is first-class Phily, likely 
to remain the only recording of a work that aroused a good deal 
of interest, I give some further consideration to it, on the basis 
of several hearings since then. 

He makes a good beginning, arousing curiosity with his rather 
disjunct phrases, and making one think that they might well be 
allied to declamation, or to something in the Petrouchka line. 
Indeed, after some years the impression of Stravinskyan yearnings 
of this order is apt to get between the hearer and the march of 
the music, which does not lack its Liszty-yeasty moments, and 
even, in one phrase, a clean copy of Liszt, doubtless unconscious. 

Then those appealing little solo bits on side 1—ingenuous, 
but I tire of them. And the sudden change to (?) militancy— 
or whatever it is ; it doesn’t hang together. One is inclined to 
think this a programme-work, the programme withheld, as in 
early Strauss (of whose more agile leaps this music sometimes 
reminds me). No, that first movement does not get home, I fear. 

The second (starting mid-way on side 3) is the Scherzo, 
wherein the piano takes a hand—two. This has its neat bit of 
middle-moodiness, and contrives to say briefly and clearly all 
that a Scherzo, well befitting the work as a whole, can say. 
With its quirks, not overdone, and its nice little Russo-mediaeval 
flavour, for moments, it comes off admirably. The slow move- 
ment, which I think the best, starts on side 4. A Tristan period 
is right and proper; it is well that Shostakovich had it so 
early : there must be good stuff in such a young man (he is thirty 
four now : the date of the symphony is about 1926 : it was produced 
here in 1932). Such a movement aroused high hopes. I wish 
we could have full assurance that they have been in all ways 
fulfilled, but I doubt that. It was not altogether digested 
romanticism, as I remarked in 1934, but it was more than 
Wagner-and-water: there was a clear power seeking its way 
out, and already finding terms of dignity and appeal that gave 
assurance of fresh thinking. The finale dwells too long on thoughts 
that are too much like those that have gone before. We could do, 
after that long rather emotionally-sprawled Largo, with some- 
thing more sharp-knit and eager ; perhaps we pine a little under 
that load of care that the composer seems to be feeling ; and it is 
quite a while since we had a bite from him. Tchaikovsky knew, 
on the broad scale, how to blend and balance the gloom and the 
energy better. The burst near the end of side 8 is well engineered, 
but he falls back too soon after it, and the total effect of the move- 
ment is somewhat debilitating. 

The work made it clear that Shostakovich was a composer 
to reckon with ; and for all who are interested in where the 
symphonic style is leading, it is of keen concern to know what 
a man like this, who could write such music before he was 20, 
is doing. His fifth symphony (1937) seems to have been influenced 
by Mahler towards more melodic charm and dramatic depth 
in development than some of the others. He is well worth tasting 
in this No. 1, excellently recorded. W.R.A. 
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MUSIC 


Reviewed by EDGAR JACKSON 


BRUNSWICK 


Eddie Condon and his Chicagoans (Am.) 
**** Friars Point Shuffle (Condon) (Am. 
Decca 66074). 
**** Nobody's Sweetheart (Kahn, Erdman, 
Meyers, Schoebel) (Am. Decca 
66073). 
(Brunswick 03055—3s. 8d.). 

*##** Someday, Sweetheart (Spikes) (Am. 
Decca 66075). 

***** T here’ll Be Some Changes Made (Higgins, 
Overstreet) (Am. Decca 66072). 
(Brunswick 03056, 3s. 8d.). 

Condon (g) with Bud Freeman (ten) ; 

Pee-Wee Russell (ci) ; Max Kaminsky 

(cornet) ; Brad Gowans (valve-irmb) ; Joe 

Sullivan (/); Clyde Newcombe ()) ; 

Dave Tough (ds). (Recorded in New York, 

August 11, 1939.) 


Jimmy McPartland and his Orchestra 
Am 


*****China Boy (Winfree, Boutelje) (Am. 
Decca Cg91833). 

*#*4** The Jazz Me Blues (Delaney) (Am. 
Decca Cg1832). 
(Brunswick 03057, 3s. 8d.). 

**#***Sucar (Pinkard, Mitchell, Alexander) 
(Am. Decca Cg1835). 

**** The World is Waiting for the Sunrise 
(Seitz, Lockhart) (Am. Decca 
C91834). 

(Brunswick 03058, 3s. 8d.). 

McPartland (cornet) with Boyce Brown 
(alto) ; Bud Jacobson (cl) ; Floyd Bean 
(p) ; Dick McPartland (zg) ; Jim Lalligan 
6); Hank Isaacs (ds). (Recorded in 
Chicago, October 10, 1939.) 

George Wettling’s Chicago Rhythm 

Kings (Am.). 

*****Byole Call Rag (Pettis, Meyers, 
Schoebel) (Am. Decca 67060). 

*****T Wish I Could Shimmy Like My Sister 
Kate (Piron) (Am. Decca 67061). 
(Brunswick 03059, 3s. 8d.). 

***** Darkiown Strutters’ Ball (The) (Brooks) 
(Am. Decca 67062). 

****D've Found a New Baby (Palmer, 
Williams) (Am. Decca 67059). 
(Brunswick o3060—3s. 8d.). 

Wettling (ds) with Joe Marsala (ten) ; 
Danny Polo (c/); Charlie Teagarden 
(t/t); Floyd O’Brien (imi); Jess 
Stacey (~); Jack Bland (g); Artie 
Shapiro (4). (Recorded in New York, 
January 16, 1940.) 

The above are the contents of a new 
Brunswick Album of Chicago Jazz—at least 
it is new to the extent that it has only just 
been put on sale here, although some of 
the records were made over a year ago. 

However, this is not the sort of music 
that loses anything in the passage of a 
dozen months because Chicago - style 
jazz is really period music. One of the 
first worthwhile innovations in jazz, it 
was created in the early nineteen twenties 


by the white musicians of Chicago, who 
had been inspired by the earlier jazz of the 
coloured players of New Orleans. 

The influence of this Chicago style has 
remained to play a big part in much of the 
better contemporary jazz, for which reason 
the less studental listener may not find it 
outwardly differing so greatly from much 
of what he hears in jazz generally to-day, 
especially when it is of the collectively 
improvised sort. 

But in fact Chicago style is very much a 
style of its own. 

It is one of the dialects of the language of 
jazz. Just as an English-speaking, say, 
Frenchman might not notice a great deal 
of difference between the accent of a 
Yorkshireman and a _ Lancastrian and 
even if he did its significance might to 
a great extent be lost on him, so does the 
ordinary person recognise little of the 
more subtle differences in the various forms 
of jazz. But to the initiated these differences 
are not only obvious, but of great interest 
as part of the charm and history of the 
subject. 

The contents of this Album of Chicago 


Jazz are not only characteristic examples 


of the particular style they have been 
compiled to present, but excellent instances 
of jazz as a whole. 

Space considerations make it impossible 
to discuss any of the individual sides in 
sufficient detail, but I must mention the 
lovely Joe Sullivan piano solos, Bud 
Freeman’s tenor choruses, and the grand 
collectively improvised choruses, led by 
Max Kaminsky’s gripping cornet, with 
Pee-Wee Russell’s croaky clarinet in the 
background, in the Eddie Condon sides. 

All these artistes are, of course, familiar 
names to all jazz enthusiasts. But they have 
nothing on the less familiar, but equally 
talented, line-up which Jimmy McPartland 
has collected for his four titles. These 
exciting sides, in which collective improvis- 
ation again shares honours with solos, 
swing in the very best meaning of the word. 
Melodically McPartland’s trumpet chorus 
in Sugar is worthy of the genius of Benny 
Carter on his alto, and... But this can 
go on for ever, and I must leave McPartland 
if only to mention the Wettling contributions. 

Although the employment of Danny 
Polo on clarinet and Marsala (who is one 
of the finest clarinet players ever) on tenor 
may seem surprising, one has only to hear 
the records to realise that the scheme has 
come off. Danny is playing swell clarinet 
these days. 

But that is not to say that he shines 
any more brilliantly than the rest of this 
grand aggregation. Charlie Teagarden, 
Floyd O’Brien and Jess Stacey are superb 
in the relaxed, but biting, Bugle Call Rag. 
They are even better in the slow, intrigue- 
ingly melodic version of Sister Kate, the 
treatment of which is most original, and 
not only because the number is played so 
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much slower than one usually finds. 


As a tenor soloist, Marsala comes into- 


his own in Darktown Strutters Ball, but here 
again all the solos, intermingled with more 
exhilarating collective improvisation at an 
easy, relaxed tempo, are the sort of things 
one can only rave about. 

he same remarks are almost equally 
justified for I’ve Found a New Baby, which 
gets into its stride when Marsala comes in. 
for another good tenor solo. 


Woody Herman and his Orchestra 


(Am.). 

*** Blue Prelude (Jenkins, Bishop) (v by 
Woody Herman) (A m. Decca 
67155). (Feb. 5th, 1940.) 

***Cousin to Chris (Randolph, Herman) 
(Am. Decca 67156). (Feb. 5th, 
1940.) 

(Brunswick 03048—3s. 8d.) 


Herman (clar) with Herb Tompkins, 
Ray Hopfner (alios); Nick Ciazza, 
Saxie Mansfield (tens); Bob Price, 
Steady Nelson, Cappy Lewis (iépts) ; 
Toby Tyler, Neve Read (irmbs), Joe 
Bishop (flugle horn) ; Tom Linehan (/) ; 
Harry White ‘z); Walter Yoder (0) ; 
Frank Carlson (ds). 

Woody Herman’s band may be at its 
best when playing the blues, but that hasn’t 
prevented it from producing a presentable 
version of the more conventional Cousin to 
Chris. The arrangement is competent 
enough and the band plays with its now 
well recognised ability. 

Unfortunately the maestro does not play 
his clarinet, but you can hear it, as well 
as his vocal chords, in the coupling, the 
slow Blue Prelude, which incidentally is his 
signature tune. 


Ella Fitzgerald’s Orchestra (Am. N.) 
*** Fubilee Swing (McRae, Hale, Fields) 
(Am. Decca 67360). (March goth, 


1940.) 

*** Take it from the Top (Am. Decca 
67358). (March goth, 1940.) 
(Brunswick 03046—3s. 8d.). 


Chauncey Haughton, Eddie Bearfield 
(altos) ; Lonnie Simmons, Teddy McRae 
(tens); Richard Vance, Irving Ran- 
dolph, Taft Jordan (iépis); Geo. 
Matthews, John Haughton, Sandy 
Williams (imbs); Tom Fulford () ; 
John Truehart (zg); Beverly Peer (4) ; 
William Beason (ds). 

The trumpet man may be too keen on 
quotations and other stunts, but on the whole 
Jubilee Swing shows that the late Chick 
Webh’s band is still holding its own under 
Ejla Fitzgerald. The ensemble swings 
easily and the side has the right slant. 

All round much the same may be said 
of the slower Take It From the Top, which 
seems to be the better performance. 


Teddy Grace (Am. N.). 

**1 Love You Much too Much (Raye, 
Olshey, Towber) (Am. Decca 
67702). 

** Thunder in My Heart (Sherwood, 
Edwards) (Am. Decca 67704). 
(Brunswick 03053—3s. 8d.). 


Acc. by Harry Gosnick’s Orchestra 
Teddy Grace sings two sentimental 
ballads, but shows that she could still be 
among the better American vocalists if she 
had more inspiring material. 
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Vic Schoen and his Orchestra (Am.) 
*Arabian Nights (Schoen) (Am. Decca 
67618). 
** Hit the Road (Prince, Raye, Schoen) 
(from “ Argentine Nights”) (v by 
Don Raye) (Am. Decca 67615). 
(Brunswick 03049-—3s. 8d.). 

Best known for his accompaniments for 
the Andrews Sisters more recent recordings, 
Vic Schoen now blossoms out with his 
hand on its own. 

Apparently inspired by Tuxedo Junction 
the neatly treated and played Hit the Road 
has pretentions to swing. 

Arabian Nights is little more than an 
intermezzo in tempo, even if, like the 
coupling, it shows a musicianly combination, 
and is not likely to be of much interest to 
readers of this section. 


H.M.V. 


The following four discs were due for 
release by H.M.V. on November 1st:— 
Duke E on and His Famous 

Orchestra (Am. N.) 

Concerto For Cootie (Ellington) (Victor 
OAo49016) (March 15th, 1940). 
Me and You (Ellington) (v by Ivie 
Anderson) (Victor OAo49017) 

(March 15th, 1940). 
(H.M.V. Bg105—3s. 8d.). 


Ellington (/) with Hardwick, Carney, 
Hodges, Bigard, Webster = (reeds) ; 
Stewart, Williams, Jones (ipis) ; Nanton, 
Tizol, Brown (ivmbs) ; Guy (g) ; Blanton 
(6) ; Greer (ds). 


Muggsy ~ and His Ragtime 
Band (Am 

Lonesome " Road (Gene Austin, Nat 
Shilkret) (Victor OA045745). 
(December 12th, 1939.). 

Mandy, Make Up Your Mind (Clarke, 
Turk, Meyer, Johnson). (Victor 
OA045748) (December 12th, 1939). 
(H.M.V. Bg103—3s. 8d.). 

Sue (cornet) with Rod Cless (ci) ; 
ick Caiazza (tenor); George Brunies 
rane Joe Bushkin (/) ; Bob" Casey (6) ; 
Al Sidell (ds). 


Tom Dorsey and His Orchestra (Am.). 
I'll Never Smile Again (Ruth Leow) 
(v by Frank Sinatra, (Victor 
OA048942) (May 23rd, 1940). 
Tom Dorsey and His Sentimentalists 
(Am.). 
Whispering (Malvin, John Schoen- 
berger) (Victor OAo51279) (June 
13th, 1940). 
(H.M.V. Bg102—3s. 8d.). 
048942—Dorsey (irmb) with H. Schert- 
zer, J. Mince, D. Lodice, P. Mason, 
F. Stulce (reeds); B. Berigan, James 
Blake, Ray Linn, Leon Debrow (ipis) ; 
Lowell Martin, George Arus, Les 
Jenkins (trmbs) ; Joe Bushkin (») ; Clark 
Yokum (es ; Sid Weiss (6) ; "Buddy 
Rich (ds) 
051279—Dorsey (trmb) with reeds as 
above; Berigan, Blake (tpis) ; rhythm 
as above. 


Artie Shaw and His New Orchestra 
(Am.). 
***#* April In Paris (Harburg, Vernon Duke) 


(Victor OAo4g690) (May 13th, 
1940). 
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***#* King for a Day (Lewis, Young, Fio 
Rito) (Victor OAo49691) (May 
13th, 1940). 
(H.M.V. Bg1o5—3s. 8d.). 

Shaw (cl) with Ben Kanter, Lyall 
Bowen, Harold Lawson, Jack Stacey 
(reeds); Mamnie Klein, Harry Geller, 
George Thow (ipis) ; Jack Cove (horn) ; 
Harry Bluestone, Micha Russell, Sidney 
Brokaw, Jerry Joyce, Bill Bower, Bob 
Morrow (vlns); Dave Sterken, Sam 
Freed (violas); Cy. Bernard (cello) ; 
Lyle Henderson (/) ; Bob Sherwood (z) ; 
Jud De Naut (+) ; Spencer Prinz (ds). 
—but unfortunately only the Shaw titles were 
available at time of going to press. 

Although they differ to the extent that 
the combination is smaller and the strings 
are rather more prominently featured, these 
records are otherwise on much the same 
lines as Shaw’s Adios, Mariquita Linda and 
Frenisi reviewed in our September number. 


Sweet swing is perhaps an adequate way of 


describing them, provided one realises that 
swing is a term which is too often used in 
its fanciful more than its literal sense. 

The sort of thing has little interest for 
the genuine jazz enthusiast, if only because 
it tends to side-step the recognized traditions 
of true jazz and carry it into realms where 
its character becomes to a great extent 
submerged in that of “ straight ” music. 

But purely as music, unqualified by any 
such confining adjective as jazz or “‘ straight.” 
this almost uniquely Shavian mixture has 
its appeal—at any rate when carried out 
with the polish that Shaw bestows on it. 
One cannot help realizing that it is as 
tuneful in its outwardly simple way as it is 
technically skilful. 

Mainly on these features I give the sides 
four stars each, though I am pleased to be 
able to add that this high marking has been 
influenced by Shaw’s clarinet solos which 
do much to help out with a flavouring of jazz 
in the more authentic meaning of the word. 


PARLOPHONE 





rma Lunceford and His Orchestra. 


osee Bans "Parade (Moore, Hammond) ‘(Am 
—— W26397) 


May, 1940). 

**Chopin’s Prelude—No.7 (Art. Lunce- 
ford) (Am. Colurabia WC3068) 
(Probably May, 1940). 

Parlophone R2763—3s. 8d.). 


Lunceford directing Ted Buchner, 
Willie Smith, Joe Thomas, Earl Car- 
ruthers, Dan Grissom (reeds) ; Gerald 
Wilson, Snookie Young, Paul Webster 
(tpts) ; James Young, Elmer Crumbley, 
Russell Bowles (irmbs) ; Edwin Wilcox 
(p) ; Al Norris (gz); Moses Allen (0) ; 
James Crawford (ds). 


Chopin’s Prelude has been given a slow, 
melodic treatment. The arrangement (or 
perhaps, the way it is interpreted) - is 
slightly theatrical (a drawback of so many 
Lunceford records), but _you at least have 
the musicianship which is a feature of this 
band, both individually and collectively, 
and all round the record wouldn’t be too 
bad—if -we didn’t know it was Chopin ! 
The sax team is good and there is some 
nice’alto solo work by Willie Smith. 

side is, however, Bugs Parade. This 
is one of the best things Lunceford has done. 


(Probably | 
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Unlike many of especially the earlier 
Lunceford presentations, with their over- 
arranged scores, this one is a sequence of 
solos by trombone, tenor, piano and Willie 
Smith’s alto (in that order). 

For once the soloists take it easily and 
provide music that sounds none the less 
natural, sincere and tuneful because of the 
well scored and played accompaniments. 

With the fullness of colour and general 
vividness, these accompaniments provide 
contrasts what are just right to off-set the 
comparative restfulness of the solos, and 
give the music a strength of character 
which gets it right home. 


— and His Orchestra 
m.). 

***Can’t You Tell? (Goodman) (Am. 
Columbia WCo26418) (Probably 
May, 1940). 

*** Once More (Johnson, Bradshaw) (v by 
Helen Forrest (Am. Columbia 
WC2976) (Probably May, 1940). 
(Parlophone R2760—3s. 8d.), 

26418—Goodman (cl) with Toots Mon- 

dello, Buff Estes, Bus Bassey, Jerry 
Jerome (reeds); Ziggy Elman, James 
Maxwell, John Martell (ipis); Ted 
Vesely, Red Ballard, Vernon Brown 
(trmbs) ; Fletcher Henderson (/) ; Charles 
Christian (zg); Artie Bernstein (0) ; 
Nick Fatool (ds). 


2976—Goodman with reeds as above ; 
Elman, Irving Goodman, Martell (ipts) ; 
trombones as above ; John Guarnieri () ; 
Arnold Covey (g); Bernstein (bd) ; 
Fatool (ds). 

That they are imprinted with the usual 
Goodman competence in both arrangements 
and performance is about all that need be 
said of these two quite conventional “ com- 
mercial ”’ titles. 

Goodman’s clarinet solos are among the 
high-spots of both sides, but only those who 
are particularly keen on vocal refrains ate 
likely to disagree that Can’t You Tell is 
the ‘better. 


Benny Goodman Sextet (Am.). 
Memories of You (Razaf, Blake) (Am 
‘~Qolumbia WCo26284). 

, Soft Winds (Goodman) (Am. Coltimbia 
* WCo26285). 
(Parlophone R2761—3s. .8d.). 


Goodman (c/) with Lionel Hampton 
(vibraphone) ; John Guarnieri (/) ; Charlie 
Christian (gz); Artie Bernstein (0) ; 
Nick Fatool (ds). 


Jack Teagarden and His Orchestra 
(Am.). 
Somewhere a Voice is Calling (Newton, 
Tate) (Am. Columbia WCo26244). 
Red Wing (Chattaway, Mills) (Am. 
Columbia WCo26166). 
(Parlophone R2762—3s. 8d.). 


26244—Teagarden (irmb) with Ernie 
Caceres, Clinton Garvin, John Van Eps 
(reeds) ; Karl Garvin, Frank Ryerson, 
Lee Castaldo (ipis); Eddie Dudley, 
Mark Bennett, Joe Gutierrez (irmbs) ; 
Jack Rusin (/); Allen Reuss (g) ; 
Bonnie Pottle (5) ; Dave Tough (ds). 


The above Goodman Sextet and Tea- 
garden sides are also listed by Parlophone 
for release on November 1st, but like the 
above-mentioned H.M.V.s they too are not 
to hand at time of closing for press. 








The H.M.V. All-Wave Receiver, Model 1106. Price 12 Gns. 
Specification 

Frequency Changer : Marconi X61 M. 

LF. Amplifier : Marconi KTW61M. 

Detector, A.V.C. Rectifier and L.F. Stage : 

L.F. Coupling: Resistance-Capacity. 

Power Stage: Marconi KT61 

Power Output : 5 Watts (approx.) 

Rectifier: Marconi U50. 

Loudspeaker : Low Impedance (4 ohm) Electro- Magnet. 

Speaker Coupling: Transformer. 

Wave Ranges: 16.5-52 ; 192-570 ; 720-2,000 metres. 

Voltage Range : 195-255 A.C. ; 50-100 cycles. 

Current Consumption: 70 Watts (approx.) 

Push-Button and Manual Tuning, Tone Control, Provision for Pick- 
up and Low Impedance (5 ohms) Auxiliary Speaker with 
cut-out switch. 

This is the first of the H.M.V. war-time range of instruments, 
and indeed, the first instrument from Hayes that we have had the 
privilege of testing for some considerable time. 

As the specification shows it is a four-valve plus rectifier 
superhet receiver. In basic design the circuit is fairly conven- 
tional but there are various improvements of recent development 
which raise the instrument’s performance to well above the 
average of its type. 

For example a new high gain aerial circuit which incorporates 
an image rejector, the incorporation of the new X61M frequency 
changer and a greatly improved tone control circuit all contribute 
to this general improvement in sensitivity and efficiency. 

It is only necessary to operate the receiver for a few minutes to 
realise how effective are these embellishments. Sensitivity is 
uncommonly high for a receiver of this calibre, background noises 
are uncommonly low, even on the short waveband, and the 
musical performance of the receiver is most satisfactory. 

In this connection one notes particularly the functioning of the 
tone control. Many tone controls designed hitherto, function by 
suppressing not only the higher frequencies but also at the same 
time by suppressing those frequencies a little lower down the 
scale than are essential to intelligibility. In this 1106 receiver the 
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. - - an unusual amount of consideration has been given to the 
essentials-—efficiency, quality of reproduction, ease of manipulation 
and reliability . ‘ 
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tone control circuit is so designed that the cut-off is much more 
steep with the result that those important eens between 
500 c.p.s. and 2,000 c.p.s. are not impaired. 

One notes, too, the efficiency of the A.V.C. circuit. That is 
where the mixer valve, the X61M valve plays an important role. 
Indeed, we understand that in the design of this valve particular 
attention has been paid to the shaping of the A.V.C. charac- 
teristic. It provides greater control at low levels and it permits 
of A.V.C. being effectively applied to both the mixer and the 
I.F. stages on all the three wavebands. 

The effectiveness of this improved A.V.C. system is, perhaps, 
more notable when listening to stations on the short waveband. 
Most of the European short-wavers of any note are held for 
considerable periods with little fluctuation, and even those 
further afield—American, etc.—are not so prone to fade into 
intelligibility as in earlier sets of similar calibre. Indeed, this 
1106,;. puts up a short-wave performance far superior to any of 
its predecessors of similar type ; for in addition to the excellent 
magnification and A.V.C. characteristic, background noises are 
unusually low. The result is that many of the programmes 
within reach have real entertainment value. 

On the musical side, the receiver is equally convincing. The 
high note response is adequate to provide an equable balance 
of tone with the lower frequencies and only volume levels 
approaching maximum reveal anything in the nature of untoward 
resonances of either high or low frequency. 

Actually the most satisfying balance is achieved with the high 
notes attenuated a little. A slight turn of the tone control is all 
that is necessary and providing the volume control is not set too 
high the characteristic is most pleasant. Generally speaking, 
the higher the volume level the more high note reduction is 
necessary. Thus at low volumes such as is usually required for 
speech, full range is permissible and good articulation is preserved. 
That is another feature worth noting: the clarity and clean 
definition at low output. 

The illustration gives some idea of the receiver’s general 
appearance. It will be noted that there are eight push-buttons. 
Three of these are for waveband switching and the other five 
are station selector buttons. 

Initially, these five are adjusted to receive Hilversum, Radio 
Paris, B.B.C. Service, B.B.C. Service and Poste Parisien, but the 
buttons can easily and speedily be readjusted to stations of personal 
choice. There is little need to go into details of this operation 
here. The whole procedure is outlined clearly and concisely in 
the instructions issued with each instrument. 

It will be gathered from the foregoing that whilst all the frills 
of peace-time receivers have been rigidly excluded in both the 
internal and external design of the 1106 it will be appreciated 
that an unusual amount of consideration has been given to the 
essentials—efficiency, quality of reproduction, ease of manipula- 
tion and a feature which neither words nor illustrations can 
convey, reliability. 





Considered by most people the Best Non-Metallic 
Needle on the market 
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New Readers’ Column 


GRAMOPHONE HINTS FOR 
THE BEGINNER 


(Continued from page 122) 





Needles 


There is, perhaps, no other gramophone subject which has 
created so much controversy in the past, as that of needles. And 
the Editor’s recent notes have proved once again that the users 
of non-metallic and steel needles are still as enthusiastic about 
their respective merits and demerits as ever. 

Actually, however, the gradual but sure change over from the 
acoustic gramophone to the electrical reproducer has negatived 
some of the disabilities which used to be levelled at the heads of 
non-metallic needle users. 

Some of the reasons for this may not be clear, at first sight, to 
those who have only just begun to take an interest in- record 
reproducers. However, this will be discussed later in these notes. 
For the present, it may be well for us first to give brief details of 
the various types of needles—steel and fibre—which are in 
common use to-day. 


Fibre Needles 


Under this heading come the triangular type of non-metallic 
needle. And, if truth be known, it was the introduction of this 
needle some years ago that started the discussions which still 
persist to-day. 

Fortunately, there are few makes to confuse the beginner. 
They are: ‘“ Astra Green ’”’ made by the Gramophone Exchange, 
the “‘ Expert”? made by Expert Gramophones, Limited, the 
““E.M.G.” made by E.M.G. Handmade Gramophones, and 
H.M.V. 

There are three kinds included in each particular brand, viz., 
white (or untreated), treated (or doped) and needles which are 
pared down to a circular section at one end so that they can be 
used in pick-ups and some sound-boxes in which the needle 
aperture is round. 

Briefly, these ‘‘fibre’’ needles are prepared from bamboo 
canes which are carefully selected for maturity. The needle in 
embryo, resembles a rather thick matchstick. These are then 
roughed to triangular shape in a sort of guillotine and are finally 
planed to finished size by hand, the needle being held in a special 
triangular cradle or gig. The points are then formed by a 
special fibre-needle cutter (there are varous makes) in such a way 
that when the needle is placed in the sound-box or pick-up, the 
“shell ” or external face of the bamboo makes contact with the 
“ following ” side of the record groove. 

Even in the cutting of fibre needle points, there are various 
schools of thought. Some prefer a rather long point, others a 
shorter and more stubby point. Unfortunately, there is no rule 
of thumb which one can apply, but one soon learns from experi- 
ence which type suits their equipment (and ear) best. 

Of recent years, the ‘‘ white” fibres have gradually declined 
in popularity. This because the points of treated fibres are less 
prone to break when heavy recordings are being played: and 
not merely because of this alone. It was found that this doping 
process also increased the needle’s ability to reproduce the higher 
notes more clearly and more strongly. 

There are various methods of treating and toughening fibre 
needles, some are chemical processes and at least one method 
is a combination of chemical and photographic. 

For those who are interested, this method is described in 
detail in our handbook, Gramophones Acoustic and Radio. 

Usually, the colour of a treated fibre has little significance 
_ Other than as a distinguishing mark of each maker. Thus, 
“ Astra Green,” “ Three Star Yellow” (E.M.G.), and “ Expert 
Brown.” 

(To be continued.) 
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Murphy 


The last model of the Murphy 1940 range of instruments to 
make its appearance is a universal (D.C.-A.C.) all-wave receiver 
known as the ADg4. 

It is a four-valve plus rectifier superhet designed primarily to 
meet war-time conditions of listening habits, material supplies 
and, last but not least, prices. 

Thus we find that although by no means a midget set, it is 
comparatively small and for the first time in the history of Murphy 
Radio, Ltd., the chassis is embodied in a moulded cabinet. For 
acoustical reasons, the cabinet is fairly shallow and it is said that 
the quality of reproduction and the overall efficiency are almost 
the equal of the more expensive Murphy receivers. 

The actual dimensions of the instrument are : height, 13 § inches; 
width, 12% inches, and depth, 63 inches. It weighs only 13 Ibs.— 
some pounds less than the average battery-operated portable 
receiver. Thus it is easily transferred from room to room and, 
be it noted, will function equally well on either alternating or 
direct current mains. This ADg4 costs £9 10s. 





The last of the 1940 Murphy Sets—the ADg4. 


Congratulations 

To Mr. W. E. Miller, B.A.(Cantab.), on his succession to the 
editorial chair of our contemporary The Wireless and Electrical 
Trader. 

For many years Mr. Miller has been Technical Editor to The 
Trader in which position he has been held in the highest regard 
by manufacturers, dealers, and colleagues alike. In his new 
position he will be assisted by another Trader stalwart, Mr. B. E. 
Talbot, and on the technical side his late assistant, E. A. W. 
Spreadbury, A.M.I.W.T., now takes over control. 


Rushworth & Dreaper 

We have long known the associations with all things musical 
of which this well-known Liverpool emporium is justly proud. 
But it was not until quite recently that we fully appreciated how 
deep rooted are the foundations upon which this Islington house 
flourishes. 

To tour the building, as we have recently done, with amiable 
and knowledgeable Mr. Maynard as guide, through all the radio 
and gramophone, instrumental, music, and piano departments 
and most romantic of all, through that almost intoxicating 
museum of early keyboard, wind and string instruments is a 
sheer delight which visitors and educational bodies should not 
deny themselves. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum 
(All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, THE GRAMOPHONE, 


49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


The writer’s full name and address must be given. 


A stamped envelope must be enclosed if 


an answer or the return of the manuscript is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact that the publication of letters does 
not imply his agreement with the views expressed by correspondents.) 


Purchase Tax 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE 

I feel that the position of the shopkeeper under the Purchase 
Tax requires a certain amount of sympathetic consideration. It is 
perfectly true that under the Prices of Goods Act, as it stands. 
the retailer who adds the Tax to the stock that he purchased 
prior to October 21st is a profiteer de jure, though I venture to 
suggest that de facto he has a strong case for maintaining that not 
only is he not a profiteer, but that the retailer who sells goods 
purchased prior to the incidence of the Tax without the addition 
of the Tax is, in fact, a legalised price-cutter. 

It is true, of course, that for a time the retailer would make an 
extra profit on the goods purchased prior to the introduction of 
the Tax, but very shortly the whole of this profit (which will, in 
any event, completely disappear the day the Tax is taken off) 
would be locked up in the Tax that he would have to pay when 
he replaced his stock, the extra profit which he had made becom- 
ing not a cash profit but a paper profit. If the dealer is not 
allowed to charge the amount of the Tax he will be compelled 
to put extra capital into his business, and there must be many 
small retailers who have not such capital available and who may 
well find themselves forced out of business. 

This is due to the fact that the Purchase Tax is returnable, not 
by the retailer subsequent to the sale of goods, but by the whole- 
saler subsequent to the purchase of the goods by the retailer. As 
a result, on all goods purchased after October 21st the retailer 
will, of necessity, pay the Tax to the wholesaler despite the fact 
that the goods remain on his shelf, this process recurring through- 
out the term of the Tax. If, therefore, a retailer added the Tax 
to goods purchased before October 21st he would be, in point of 
fact (on the assumption that he had not deliberately over stocked, 
a contingency which can be ‘prevented by the operation of 
Clause 37 of the Finance Bill) merely collecting the Tax in advance 
from the public, which Tax would be paid over to the wholesaler 
as he replaced the goods sold, and by the wholesaler to the 
Customs and Excise. Although, admittedly, the man in the street 
might feel that he was being fleeced by having to pay the Tax on 
goods that he knew the retailer must have purchased without the 
addition of the Tax, a careful consideration of the retailer’s 
position puts quite a different complexion on the matter, and a 
retailer who finances his business with care and foresight may 
well feel that he is having his own throat cut, however much he 
may prefer to give the public the benefit of the lowest possible 
prices and snatch as much quick turnover as possible. Only in 
the event of a dealer deciding to take this present opportunity to 
close down his business and liquidate his stock would he benefit 
financially from his normal purchases made prior to the imposition 
of the Tax. 

A further point which seems worthy of consideration is that 
there are apparently two objects in the Purchase Tax, namely, to 
collect revenue and restrict purchases, a tug-of-war between 
Customs and Excise and the Board of Trade. Curiously enough, 
although these interests may seem diametrically opposed, both 
should be advanced by an early addition of the Tax to the 
retail price of goods paid by the public, for while goods are being 
sold at pre-taxed prices a retailer will naturally endeavour to 
take the opportunity of disposing of slow moving tax free stock, 
and conversely he will be disinclined to purchase new taxed 
stock from the wholesaler, thereby diminishing, for a time, the 
revenue to be collected. 

There can be no section of the community that has had a 
harder fight during the last few years than the small shopkeeper. 


He has had to face the growing competition of Multiple Stores, 
Co-operative Societies, Mail Order businesses and the Chain 
Price Cutting organisation, and large numbers have been, no: 
doubt, hard put-to to keep their businesses alive. A most cursory 
glance around the shopping centres of London to-day is sufficient 
to demonstrate the devastating effect of the war on this class, 
and without doubt in coastal areas the shopkeeper has fared even 
worse. 

Many of those who are remaining in business are doubtless 
struggling to keep their heads above water, and it seems that the 
operation of the Purchase Tax as it stands at present may sound 
their death knell, as it is hardly conceivable that all will be able 
to find the necessary additional capital to finance the Purchase 
Tax on their stock unless they are permitted to pass on the Tax 
on goods purchased in the ordinary course of business prior to 
its introduction. 

Hampstead. E. R. Lewis. 


Walter Yeomans 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 

I eagerly anticipate each number of THE GRAMOPHONE as it 
appears, but the enjoyment of the last issue was dulled by the 
sad news of the death of Walter Yeomans. As one of the oldest 
regular contributors to THE GRAMOPHONE, perhaps I may add 
a postscript to the tribute which I know you will be publishing 

I first met Walter Yeomans a few months after THE GraAmo- 
PHONE commenced publication, and my first impressions were 
of a tousled head, a pair of large and thick-lensed spectacles, 
and a broad grin. The head was sticking out of a taxi cab window 
standing at my doorway and the occasion was a lecturing visit, 
at which I was Walter’s Chairman and host. He only stayed 
with me two days, but when he left we were firm friends. After 
that, sometimes I saw him at frequent intervals and sometimes 
there was a long gap, but whatever the interval we took up the 
threads again just as if our last meeting had only been a few 
hours previously. He had a genius for friendship. 

Not only was he large hearted, he was long headed as well. 
He was one of the few in the dark and distant days who foresaw 
what the gramophone could do and could be, and he worked 
ceaselessly towards the end he foresaw—that of a huge repertoire 
of good music well recorded. I was privileged to be consulted 
by him frequently on what ought to be recorded, and by whom, 
and many happy hours have I spent in his little flat in Charing 
Cross Road, discussing and arguing the merits of this piece of 
music and the claims of that artist. And by way of relief the 
discussion turned periodically to London and its government, 
for Walter Yeomans was a keen student of London politics and 
a great lover of London. 

Walter Yeomans will be missed in many places, but most of 
all in a small circle of intimate friends and colleagues. 

Barrow-in-Furness. W. A. C. 


With the passing of Walter Yeomans (‘‘ Walter ONE,”’ as he 
was affectionately called when Walter Legge was present), the 
gramophone industry has lost one of its outstanding personalities 
and staunch educationists. 

I met him in 1923 at one of those holiday courses for teachers 
(held at the Royal College) at which he was so popular. A 
demonstration of the music of Wagner and Brahms, punctuated 
by judicious intermingling of wit and wisdom (of which he was 
a master), at once revealed to me his unique character. Through 
the welter of amusing anecdote and original turn of thought I 
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learned of his immense love of music and his unlimited musical 
experience, which were tempered only by his surprising fearless- 
ness, yet genuine sincerity. Walter was excellent company at all 
times, and those of us who went with him that year over the 
factories at Hayes were more interested in his genial manner than 
in the processes he ably described. 


Years later, when the National Federation of Gramophone 
Societies was formed, Walter lent us every manner of support. 
His own association with gramophone societies belonged, of 
course, to the distant past. Never would he refuse to visit a 
society, however far from London, if it could be arranged ; and 
on these occasions he unbuttoned his wealth of knowledge and 
experience in a delightful world of gramophone. He told in his 
own amusing way of his official but cordial relationships with the 
great composers, conductors, and performers he had met. I well 
remember the discussion on recording which he inspired at the 
Gillingham Society, and how the argument continued for weeks 
after his return to London. Last winter, although a sick man, 
he promised to brave the black-out (which he detested) in order 
not to let the Bristol society down. Similarly, he said he would 
bring to our newly-formed group at Deal not only some new 
John Ireland recordings, but the composer himself, as guest of 
honour. 

However it was in connection with the Hoddesdon Conference 
of 1938 that I fully realised his vast influence, his tremendous 
enthusiasm, and his untiring energy. When, by chance, I showed 
him my provisional arrangements, he thrilled visibly, and 
promised me that such an ambitious scheme could not be per- 
mitted to fail, and consequently he guaranteed that the most 
eminent experts and speakers should be there. Henceforward 
he threw heart and soul into the venture. For many weeks he 
wrote and telephoned and interviewed, and it was mainly due 
to his efforts that the most representative collection of gramo- 
phone enthusiasts came to Hoddesdon. Yet the conference saw 
him far from well, although he took a leading part. His 
impromptu debate on “* Musical Tripe ” will never be forgotten 
by those present. Each day he added his share to improving 
the organisation, so that for months afterwards he was able to 
look back with pride on the success of the first gramophone 
convention. 


Just before the war I saw him twice again. He was my week- 
end guest ; and while urging me to consider possibilities of yet 
another conference in the spring of 1940, he strongly advised 
holding it in London itself. And again, when I saw him at his 
Club, the same topic arose, and I assured him my plans were 
proceeding. 


That was the last time I saw him. Shortly afterwards he broke 
down, and in a most cheery letter told me of his retirement to 
his ‘‘ cabbage patch.”’ But as I had left London and the South- 
east just previously, and (pro tem.) severed my own connection 
with the world of gramophone, I never came into contact with 
Walter’s unique and engaging personality again. W. W. J. 


When I opened my copy of THE GRAMOPHONE this month I 
was distressed to read of the death of Mr. Walter Yeomans. . 


We, as a Society, owed him a great debt for his interesting 
talks to us of English music and the English composers he met, 
and his inimitable style made these meetings the “ high-lights ”’ 
of our seasons. I have had the pleasure of entertaining him, and 
of meeting him on several occasions, and with everyone he showed 
that good fellowship with which he abounded. 


I think his loss is a great one to the world of recorded music, 
and I know I am not alone in thinking that gramophone 
enthusiasts are indebted to him for his supervising of the wealth 
of British music which is now available for us. Let us hope that 
Decca will carry on his good work, as he would have hoped ! 


Yours sincerely, 
TRENE H. MAtTTHEws. 
Hon. Sec. North-west London Gramophone Society. 
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Battistini 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE 

In Mr. W. S. Meadmore’s article in the September issue of your 
paper he quotes Sir Henry J. Wood as having said, “‘ My great 
regret is that the perfection of gramophone recording came too 
late to leave for posterity to appreciate the perfection of such a 
voice as Battistini.” This strikes me, as I’m sure it does others, as 
being a most curious remark seeing that the gramophone indeed 
has left Battistini’s voice for posterity to appreciate. Admittedly 
the early Battistini records are not on a par as regards the technical 
side of recording with the latest electric records of Tibbett or 
Basiola, but surely Sir Henry misjudges both posterity and the 
records of Battistini if he thinks that the vastly superior quality of 
Battistini’s singing is not abundantly evident? Actually the record- 
ing of voices attained such a degree of excellence right from 
the earliest days of recording that I doubt if any real improve- 
ment in this branch has taken place since the very first record 
Battistini ever made. Indeed in many ways modern recordings 
are not such true reproductions of voices as were the acoustic 
records, as in these enlightened days of science, when overtones 
can be produced by the turning of a knob, and dull throaty tone 
changed to the most brilliant of nasal resonance at the discretion 
of the recording expert, much more distortion takes place than 
was possible in the older system of recording. The fact is that 
modern electrical recording flatters singers almost beyond recog- 
nition, yet still the art of the Melbas, Carusos and Battistinis is 
patently vastly superior to that of the Caniglias, Giglis and Basiolas 
of to-day. 

I only wish Sir Henry would spend an odd hour listening to 
some of Battistini’s records, then to listen to one of the re-recorded 
Caruso records, and I’m sure he would agree with me that the 
re-issue of the Battistinis (not to mention other such famous 
singers as Tamagno, Scotti, Lilli Lehmann, Plangon, etc.) 
complete with full modern orchestral accompaniment would be 
the final vindication of the ‘“‘ Golden Age of Opera.” 

No, I cannot share Sir Henry’s regret. The gramophone has 
bequeathed a priceless legacy to posterity if only posterity, in the 
shape of the directors of the gramophone companies, will accord 
to the old matrixes of these supreme exponents of the “ Gentle 
Art of Song ” the same technical and scientific skill that they do 
to the present-day exponents of a distressingly “‘ Rough Art of 
Song.” 

London, S.W.3. ALAN GorDON. 
Suggestions 

To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 

As a gramophone addict with some thirty years’ active practise 
in this delectable vice, I venture to ask the Gramophone Com- 
panies, through your pages, if it would be possible for them to 
take us into their confidence and to give some indication of their 
wartime policy in regard to the release of good recorded music. 
Are we to be given more or less so-called “ classical ’’ music? 

If they would publish, some time ahead, the various works 
which they intend to release during the next three months, for 
example, record buyers with only a certain amount of money 
to spend would then be able to “ budget” ahead, so as to be 
able to buy those works which they particularly wanted to 
possess. Surely such advance information would benefit all. 

I am sure that many provincial music lovers are in the same 
position as myself, who find it impossible to get to hear real 
concerts in wartime, owing to home defence duties, the black- 
out and lack of petrol, and for whom the gramophone is the only 
sure way of hearing good music (the wireless being far from 
dependable), and who are buying more records than in pre-war 
days ; and we want still more ! 

Surely, now is the opportunity to make a big propaganda 
drive by recording our own orchestras, conductors, instrumentalists 
and singers, in our own English music, and to put them over in 
a big way for export markets, particularly in the U.S.A. 

Many modern English works still cry aloud to be recorded; 
some works immediately leap to the mind :—Vaughan Williams : 
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the ballet ‘“ Job ’ and a new recording of ‘‘ On Wenlock Edge ” 
and “A Sea Symphony”; Constant Lambert: the ballets 
** Pomona ”’ and “‘ Horoscope ”’ ; Arthur Bliss: ‘“‘ Checkmate ”’ ; 
Elgar : new recordings of the two Symphonies and “‘ Gerontius ”’ ; 
Bax: not a single symphony is recorded, and what about ‘‘ The 
Garden of Fand”’? and many others, including a complete 
recording of “The Immortal Hour” with Lisa Perli, Henry 
Wendon and Arthur Fear. 

Halifax. THomas MARCHETTI. 


Saint Saens’ Third Symphony 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 


I have recently obtained, secondhand, the four records of this 
marvellous work for organ, two pianos and large orchestra. 

It is such an outstanding recording of an outstanding work 
that I venture to enquire of readers whether they know of any- 
thing similar, and if so, its title and gramophone list number ? 
I refer to similarity of instruments as much as to the music—for 
the magnificent Car-Coll organ and pianos contribute very much 
to the memorable performance. 

New Barnet, Herts. 


GRAMOPHONE 


Cape Recorded Music Society 


On August 14th, Mr. Randall presented a specially varied selection 
of music, ranging from a sonata on harpsichord (Scarlatti), Haydn 
Quartet, piano sonata (John Field), Gipsy Airs (Heifetz), to vocal 
recordings of Plunket Greene, Paul Robeson, Natzke and others. This 
evening proved to be highly successful ; the excellent performance of 
the Expert Senior machine met with instant approval by all who 
attended. 

The second programme of the month took place on August 28th, 
which was devoted to the music of Mozart, presented by Messrs. R. L. 
Kahn and J. Kramer. 


GILBERT BENHAM. 


Dublin Gramophone Society 


The opening Recital by the Chairman, Mr. F. Levy, the latest 
recording of Der Zauberfléte, was a great success, attracting the biggest 
attendance we have had since the Society was started. Miss Moire 
Walsh’s Recital at which she played two of the later Beethoven Quartets 
and a group of songs from Vol. I of the Hugo Wolf Society, was equally 
successful and so crowded that the problem of accommodation will 
have to be tackled immediately. Mr. F. J. Kelly, Hon. Sec., 20, Oakley 
Road, Ranelagh. 


Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 


‘ Variations ” was the title of our programme on October 12th, given 
by Mr. Garrett, and consisted of a brief chronological survey of this 
favourite form. Items ranged from John Bull’s “ King’s Hunt” for 
virginals, to Brahms’ Handel Variations; Haydn, Beethoven and 
Schubert also being represented. 

Numbers present warrant our carrying on and we meet in future on 
alternate Saturdays at 3 p.m. November meetings: gth (A.G.M.) and 
23rd at All Saints Hall, Trewsbury Road, S.E.26. 


Durban Gramophone Society 


At the meeting of the Society held on September 11th, Mr. W. L. 
Fletcher presented the following programme. Eroica Symphony (No. 3) 
of Beethoven (Koussevitsky). Tchaikovsky’s Piano Concerto No. 1 
with Egon Petri. 


Holborn Record Club 


Notwithstanding the unpropitious time for the commencement of 
new ventures, the Holborn Record Club started life at an enthusiastic 
meeting in mid-August. At the first meeting the secretary gave a lecture 
recital on “‘ The Background of Music,” sketching in the social and 
economic background of music from its early days to our own. The 
second lecture, also by a member of the Club, was devoted to Beethoven, 
and the third, by Mr. James Gibb, the talented pianist of the Unity 
Theatre Music Group, was entitled “‘ The History of the Concerto.” 
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Tetrazzini 
To the Editor of ‘THE GRAMOPHONE 


In recent issues of the GRAMOPHONE particulars have been 
given of the early Zonophone records of Tetrazzini. There also 
seems to be some mystery concerning the sizes. 


Mr. Geoffrey Lyon of New York possesses the complete set 
and he has given me the following particulars which would 
appear to clear up the mystery. 


10000(2500)-(3515) Lucia di Lammermoor. Mad scene. 103 in. 


10001 (2502)-(3511) Rigoletto. Caro Nome. 10? in. 
10002(2501)-(3515) Barbiere di Sivigilia. Una voce. 8} in. 
10003(2503)-(3508) Romeo et Juliette. Valse. 8} in. 
10004.(2504)-(3516) La Sonnambula. Ahnongiunge. 8} in. 


Many copies of these records appearing in North and South 
America seem to have stickers on the back giving the date 1903, 
and from conversation with Madame Tetrazzini I gathered that 
they were recorded about that date. The accompaniment on 
the piano was by her brother-in-law, Campanini, the famous 
conductor. 

Leeds. 


SOCIETY NEWS 


We hops that all friends of recorded music in the Holborn and West 
Central District will write to the secretary at 4a, Parton Street, London, 
W.C.1, for particulars. 


Puitip H. WADE. 


North-West London Gramophone Society 


Mr. R. T. Budden gave a recital of recent recordings, and included 
Beecham’s interpretation of “‘ Francesco da Rimini.”” The most amusing 
of a varied programme was part of Walton’s “‘ Facade,” played on two 
pianos by Mr. and Mrs. Louis Kentner—it was encored on request. 

Miss Sylvia Barrett’s recital illustrated the Peace of Nature, and the 
Peace of God “‘ which passeth all understanding.” The most represented 
composer was, of course, Vaughan Williams, with his “‘ Lark Ascending,” 
** Wenlock Edge” and “ Tallis Fantasia.” ‘‘ Le Repos de la Sainte 
Famille ” from Berlioz’ “‘ L’Enfance du Christ ” was most appreciated : 
how we would enjoy a performance of this oratorio just now ! 


Southport and District Gramophone Society 


Mr. C. Murgatroyd’s recital “‘ Humour in Music,” supported by a 
well-balanced programme of records and illustrations on the piano, 
was vastly entertaining. Selections included the Overture and ‘‘ Now 
your days of philandering are over” (Peter Dawson) from ‘“ The 
Marriage of Figaro,” Strauss’ tone-poem “ Till Eulenspiegel,” the 
Scherzo from Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony and excerpts from Act I 
of Verdi’s ‘‘ Falstaff.” Next recital—Nov. 7th:. ‘‘ Famous Singers.’’ 
Mr. G. F. Riley at Aldridges, 14, Hoghton Street, at 7.30 p.m. Hon. 
Secretary, 120, Churchgate, Southport. 


> 


Tottenham Gramophone Society 


Weekly meetings of the Society continue: for obvious reasons, how- 
ever, Sunday has been chosen in preference to Thursday as a more 
suitable day for holding the recitals. Attendances are small, of course, 
but the enthusiasm of the few remaining members is as great as ever. 
Recent programmes have included Mahler’s “‘ Das Lied von der Erde,” 
Sibelius’ “ Tapiola,” Schumann’s Fourth Symphony and lieder by 
Hugo Wolf. Future recitals should prove equally interesting, but for 
the moment nothing is being arranged more than a week in advance. 
Secretary, 239, Park Lane, N.17. 


Wigan Recorded Music Society 


There was an excellent gathering of members for the first meeting 
of the Third Session, which was a programme on Beethoven, Chopin 
and Schubert, presented by Mr. H. Eckersley. 

Highlights of the evening were Overture—Consecration of the 
House, one of Beethoven’s lesser known works, and Schubert’s 7th 
Symphony in C major. Mr. Eckersley’s remarks were short and to the 
point, showing an excellent knowledge of his subject. 

The splendid sound recording was provided by the’ Voigt speaker. 
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